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The Religuary 


a 
Illustrated Archaeologist. 


APRIL, 1899. 


“The Bat House,” near Ambergate, 
Derbyshire. 


of Crich, Derbyshire, relating to the excavation of a 

fissure known as “The Bat House,” several miles from 

that village, were placed in my hands by Mrs. Dunn, for 
publication in the Derbyshire Archzological and Natural History 
Society’s Journal. For full particulars recourse must be had to the 
next issue of that journal, but as the fissure and its excavation 
have some points of more than local interest, a short account will, 
I hope, be acceptable to readers of the Religuary. 

“The Bat House” is near Ambergate, a village, but better 
known as a station on the Midland Railway, which has been not 
inaptly termed the “Threshold of the Peak Country.” Those who 
have travelled from London or Derby to Manchester by the pic- 
turesque Midland route, may have noticed that. immediately beyond 
this station, the Derwent valley contracts, and for several miles its 
sides are lofty, steep, and wooded. They may also have noticed 
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at the end of the first half-mile, a mill on the left side of the 
river—Messrs. Johnsons’ Wire Works—and immediately behind the 
mill, the entrance to a small westerly valley, which here opens into 
the Derwent valley. “The Bat House” is in the Millstone-grit 
escarpment or “edge,” which crests the heights on the north side 
of this tributary valley, near its junction with the main valley, at a 
height of 250 feet or more above the river, and the climb to it is 
difficult, through dense masses of bracken and other woodland under- 


Fig. 1.—Plan of ‘‘ The Bat House.” 


growth. This fissure—it would, perhaps, be more correct to speak 
of it as a confluence of fissures—is the result of a subsidence in 
the Yoredale or Upper Carboniferous Shales which underlie the grit. 
The effects of these subsidences are frequently seen in Derby- 
shire valleys which are cut through these two formations. Under 
the weight of the capping and the influence of moisture, the shales 
“creep,” that is, they act much as a plastic body would under these 
conditions, and in doing so, portions of the capping become 
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detached, and thus give rise to fissures, sometimes large and 
cavernous, between them and their main beds. The huge masses 
of grit-rock which cumber the shale-slopes represent the process in 
more advanced stages, but it is not necessarily a continuous one ; 
the amount of movement in the case of “The Bat House” rocks, 
for instance, has, at most, been only slight since Romano-British 
times. 


Fig. 2.—Groove for Barrier—‘‘ The Bat House.” 


The sketch-plan (fig. 1) will give the reader an idea of this 
fissure. It consists of a main chamber, A, some 20 ft. in length, 
with a lateral chamber, B, and several smaller fissures opening into 
it. The entrance, C, is a vertical rent, having an average width 
of 2 ft. and a height of about 25 or 30 ft. At E, is a bank of 
earth and stones about 6 ft. high, which represents a portion of 
the old floor prior to the excavation. On each side of the portal, 
3 ft. 6 ins. within the entrance, is a curious vertical groove or slot, 
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averaging 4} ins. wide and 4 ins. deep, which has been rudely hewn 
out of the face of the rock. These portcullis-like grooves, F, F, 
reach a height of about 4 ft. 2 ins. above the present floor-level, and 
are nearly 3 ft. apart. Their use scarcely admits of doubt. They 
were evidently made to carry stout timbers, as lengths of tree 
trunk or branch 4 ins. in diameter and 3 ft. in length, portcullis 
fashion, as in the sketch (fig. 2); and it hardly needs to be said 
that timbers thus fixed would form a barrier not easily broken 
through. The groove on the right or east side ends abruptly at 
the height just named, but that on the opposite side—the one 
shown in the sketch—is prolonged in a slanting direction inwards, 
the object evidently being to facilitate the introduction of the 
timbers 


Fig. 3.—Joist—“ The Bat House.” 


Another noteworthy feature is a number of shallow holes in 
the sides of the fissure, at a height of some 7 ft. above the floor. 
These holes evidently carried the joists of a floor. The next sketch 
gives a section of one of them, with the joist indicated by dotted 
lines. This floor probably extended over the whole space, and 
it would receive light and air from both the openings, C and 
D, whereas the ground floor had only one of these, C. At higher 
levels are more of these holes, but they did not appertain to 
continuous floors; probably they carried platforms or shelves for 
storage purposes. The interior has been further rendered adapted 
for habitation by the removal of awkward projections. 

Such is “The Bat House” at the present time. As it appears 
to be very dry, it is not unreasonable to think that when equipped 
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with floors and shelves, it was, in some by-gone time, when the 
mode of living was simpler and harder than at present, esteemed 
a by-no-means undesirable dwelling. But the reader will observe 
that, so far, there is nothing to indicate when it was inhabited. 
For this we must turn to the evidence of the spade. 

The fissure was excavated by Dr. Dunn and the late Mr. T. 
D. Crozier, in 1884. The results were meagre, but, nevertheless, 
of determinable age. Some six feet of earth and stones—down, in 
fact, to the ancient floor—were removed. For the first five feet 
no bones or objects of man’s handiwork were found ; but the last 
or lowest foot yielded many broken pieces of pottery, and a bronze 








Fig. 4.—Roman Fibula—‘‘ The Bat House.” 


fibula, much decayed. This fibula, as the reader will see from the 
accompanying illustration, was a typical Roman bow-shaped form. 
Several of the potsherds were of the fine, dark, lustrous variety, 
usually regarded as Upchurch ware, and were undoubtedly Roman. 
The rest of the potsherds were of the coarse, brownish-red wheel- 
made ware turned up plentifully on most Romano-British sites. 
No bones of any description were found; nor anything which 
could positively be assigned to an earlier or a later age. Ai flint 
implement of uncertain use was found, but as it was near the 
surface of the post-Roman accumulation, it probably had slipped 
through some fissure in the roof, as, undoubtedly, most of the 
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earth had. A piece of red-raddle, which showed signs of usage, 
was also found; and, although Dr. Dunn argued a pre-historic 
age for it, urging that it was used by the ancient Britons as a 
war paint, it must be admitted that it is unlikely that the use 
of this substance was confined to one age or purpose. 

The evidence of the excavation is, therefore, conclusive that this 
curious fissure was at all events used as a dwelling in the Romano- 
British period ; and it is reasonable to think, from the absence of 
objects connecting it with earlier or later times, that it was prepared 
for this purpose during that period. Of course, it may have been 
used as a shelter by pre-historic man ; but we can scarcely allow this 
to post-Roman man, seeing that the 5 ft. of earth which covered the 
Romano-British remains had no indication of human presence. 

What manner of folk lived in this lonely recess is an interesting 
question. ‘The usual explanation given for the presence of Romano- 
British objects in caves, is that they were left by fugitive Britons 
during the era of the English invasion.. There is no doubt that in 
seeking safety by flight, the Britons, like other fugitives before and 
since, did avail themselves of caves and holes for shelter and hiding. 
But as I pointed out in the case of the Deepdale Cave, near Buxton 
(Religuary, I11., p. 98), this use of caves and holes would be of a 
transient character only ; whereas the careful labour bestowed upon 
“The Bat House” to make it a convenient abode, shows that whether 
it was actually dwelt in for a long or a short time, something more 
than a merely temporary home was contemplated by its inmates. 
If this fissure at the time of its supposed occupation by fugitives, was 
within the subjugated area, its inmates would know full well that 
hunger must compel them to wander abroad from their hiding-place, 
and that in so doing they would run great risk of discovery and 
capture. Their only chance of safety would lie in escape to a region 
as yet unassailed by the invader. Having reached that region, is it 
likely that these Romanized Britons, a people used to a civilized life, 
would be content to live in holes and caves of the earth? Still, 
some of them less dainty than others, or from motives of an 
unusual sort, might choose such a residence as “The Bat House.” 
But this is a contingency not confined to a community of fugitive 
Britons. In all ages there have been solitaries, misanthropes, outlaws, 
and desperadoes, who for various reasons might elect to live away 
from the haunts of ordinary men. Romano-British footpads might, 
for instance, find this fissure a convenient retreat whence to issue 
forth to harry unwary passengers on the Roman road barely half a 
mile away. Or, considering how important was lead mining and 
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smelting in the Peak in’ those days, we may with equal reason 
suppose that the inmates were workers in that industry, who preferred 
to live near their work ; and this is not improbable, for on the high 
ground, immediately in the rear of the fissure, are the traces of 
ancient “boles,” or lead hearths. One thing is clear, the stout timber 
barrier tells of unsettled times ; but whether it was a defence against 
outer lawlessness, or was erected by lawless inmates against those 
who represented the law, is not easy to determine. 








Fig. 5.—Perforated Stone Axe—‘‘ The Bat House.” 


Although the fissure was devoid of any trace of pre-Roman 
man, the fine perforated axe here figured was found in the valley 
immediately below, about the year 1876, when laying pipes to convey 
water from a reservoir to the Wire Works. It is the property 
of Mrs. Thewlis Johnson. 

The writer is indebted to Miss Grace Hurt, who has taken a keen 
interest in the subject, for help and enquiries on the spot; and the 
kind permission of Mr. Albert Frederick Hurt, J.P., of Alderwasley, 
on whose property “The Bat House” is situated, for an excavation 
to be made outside the fissure, which will, there is reason to think, 
result in further light upon the ancient inhabitants of this curious 


dwelling. 
JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 

















On the Decoration of 


On the Decoration of Scottish 
Spindles and Whorls. 


AND-SPINNING, one of the oldest of arts 

HH that have survived from pre-historic times to 

our own, has now become extinct, except in 

remote localities and semi-civilized countries. 

Even the spinning-wheel is now an adjunct of the more 

or less picturesque studio of the artist ; the distaff, after 

doing degraded duty: as a “porridge stick,” has vanished 

with the smoke of the “lum”; the spindle has, doubtless, 

helped to light the fire; whilst the whorl—miradile dictu ! 

—has become a fetish among the very people with 
whose grandames it was an implement of daily use. 

We possess, in the National Collection here, forty 
spindles, as relics of this late-departed occupation. Of 
these, very few are decorated; but before introducing 
them, there are here shown some examples, not possessing 
decoration, but presenting other rather special points of 
interest. In fig. 1 we see the typical spindle, thick in 
the middle, tapering to each end, one of which is fur- 
nished with the crochet-hook. Its little stone whorl, 
rudely decorated with numerous pits or cups, is placed 
on it; and its only ornament consists of a few narrow 
lines, concentrically arranged round its bulge. The next 
example (fig. 2) is a much shorter, thick, and plain- 
pointed spindle, with the thread remaining wound round 
it. It comes from the island of St. Kilda. It is of 
dark brownish-red wood, well smoothed and oiled, and 
evidently has seen much service. The almost ludicrously 
small spindle in fig. 3, piercing a huge whorl cut out 
" of a lump of peat, is a genuine curiosity. When we 
understand, however, that it is made and used by the 
fishermen in only one locality, Dunrossness, in Shet- 
land, and that, for spinning “tippets” of horse-tail hair 
for fastening to the hooks, we recognise an instance of 
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the admirable adaptation of a simple implement to a special and 
particular use, and its very uncouthness thus acquires a vivid 
interest and importance. Fig. 4 represents a fac-simile of the 
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Fig. 2.—Spindle from St. Kilda. . Scale . 


only spindle I could get. notice of in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy, in Dublin, through the courtesy of Mr. G. Coffey. 
The original was. dug out of a crannog 

near Cullybocky, Co. Antrim. The 

carving of its butt, deeply notched 

and angular, brings it near enough to 

the type of decoration recently noticed 

as characteristic of Scottish (Lowland) 

distaffs to be included among the Scot- 

tish spindles. Some care and elabora- 

tion have been bestowed upon the fine , 

dark wood specimen with the oblong & 

butt shown in fig. 5. Two of its sides Fi 

are carved in diagonals, the third has 

a heart, the fourth is left blank, but the 

top is set. diamond-wise, and has an : 

incised square. The length of. this Fig. 3.--Spindle and Whorl from 
spindle is 103 ins. The most richly Dunrossness, Shetland. Scale 3. 
decorated of all our spindles is that 

from Kilmuir, in Skye (fig. 6). A hexafoil figure is carved into 
the butt end, and below is a space 2} ins. long, divided into three 
bands of varied interlaced work ; just below this is a neatly bored | 
hole, piercing the spindle right through. 








Fig. 4.—Spindle and Whorl from Cullybocky, Co. Antrim. Scale 3. 
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Fig. 5.—Carved 
Butt of Spindle. 
Scale 3. 
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THE WHORL.—To many of the spindles of quite recent use, the 
whorls are still attached, and it is instructive to note the variety of 
substances out of which the whorls are made. There are. specimens 


in several kinds of stone, in earthenware, wood, 
lead, steatite, clay, and leather. The last comes 
from an Orkney locality. In two instances the 
object for weighting the spindle has been, not even 
a fashioned whorl of any kind, but a potato. One 
of these is preserved in the Museum. It belonged 
to an old woman at Daviot, in Inverness-shire, 
whom, Sir Arthur Mitchell saw using it in 1864. 
The other potato whorl was used (and noted by 
the same keen observer) at the village of Bal- 
maclellan, in Kirkcudbrightshire. Occasionally, 
the stone whorls of our own age, judging by the 
specimens attached to the spindles here noticed, 
do show a feeble attempt at decoration, chiefly 
in angular notches or grooved concentric lines 
being cut into their peripheries. But the far-older 


stone whorls of the Iron Age in Scotland, including those of the 
Brochs and the Crannogs, display a good deal more decoration. 





Fig. 6.—Carved Butt of Spindle from Kilmuir, Island of Skye. Scale 3. 


Summarising from a detailed computation of the large collection 
in the Scottish Museum, we find that out of a grand total of 580 
whorls, 520 are Scottish, 286 of these being from various localities 
not directly associated with ancient habitations. 


Out of the Brochs, 
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145 have been collected ; from the wide and shifting sands of 
Glenluce, 44; and from Culbin, 40; while only four have, as yet, been 
found in Crannogs. The whorls having decoration, out of all these 
different sources, are only 63 in number. The style of the decoration 
is shown in the adjoining drawings, by far the commonest form 
being that of the radial lines, sometimes on. one side, sometimes 








Fig. 7.—From Auchreddie, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Fig. 9. —From North 
Ronaldsay. 





Fig. 11.—From Kintore, Fig. 12.—From Chapelton, 
shire. Aberdeenshire. Ayrshire. 





Fig. 13.—From Lanarkshire. Fig. 14.—From Unst, Shetland. 


SPINDLE WHORLS. 


on both. There are, besides, two other characteristic types of 
decoration, neither so frequent as the first. 

(a) First Group.—Decoration, consisting of rays or lines, more 
or less definitely radiating. Of the simple rayed whorl, fig. 7, a 
broken specimen from Auchreddie, Aberdeenshire, is the clearest ; 
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when complete it must have had twenty-two rays. Fig. 8, an Irish 
specimen, shows a seven-rayed face diversified by cross lines. Fig. 9 
is five-rayed, with rudely rectangular cross lines and three small, 
nearly oval, loops close to the centre. Locality: Oncom, North 
Ronaldsay. Fig. 10 is a seven-rayed whorl with nine cross lines. 
It-is an Aberdeenshire specimen. Figs. 11, 12, and 13, respectively 
from Kintore in Aberdeenshire, Chapelton in Ayrshire, and a 
Lanarkshire locality, display four bands, each arranged in curving 
rays, the interspaces in the two last being filled up with numerous 
cross lines. In fig. 14 we have a specimen, unique in this class, 





Fig. 16.—From Aberdeen- Fig. 17.—From Shap, 
shire. shire. 





Fig. 18.—From Turriff, Fig. 19.—Wigtownshire. 
Aberdeenshire. : 
SPINDLE WHORLS. 


from Unst, Shetland. It is of steatite, and cone-shaped with 
concave sides. On its flat base there are twenty-six rather carelessly 
incised ray-like lines, and on its upper surface four concentric rings, 
the wide middle portion being decorated with chevrons. 

(6) INTERMEDIATE GROUP.—The decoration here consists of 
rayed lines, with small circular holes or cups, formed with a drill 
or other rotating implement. Fig. 15, from Wigtownshire, of red 
sandstone, fig. 16 from Aberdeenshire, and fig. 17, from Shap, 
Kirkcowan, Wigtownshire, show this form best; while in fig. 18 
from Turriff, we have a very much thicker disc-like whorl, . the 
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periphery of which bears the cup and line ornament, and the upper 
surface one broad concentric ring. In fig. 19 both sides are treated 
with lines as well as the small cups. This is a particularly thin 
whorl. It is from Wigtownshire. 

(¢) THIRD GrouP.—lIn this, concentric rings, either alone or in 
combination with the small drilled holes, are the prominent feature. 
The plainest specimen is shown in fig. 20, which has but one ring. 
It is a Wigtownshire specimen. An Orkney example, fig. 21, has 
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Fig. 20.—From Wigtownshire. 





Fig. 22.—From Livingston, Fig, 23.—(Locality unknown). 
Linlithgowshire. 


SPINDLE WHORLS. 


a double row of the cups not over precisely placed, and the third 
stage of elaboration is reached in fig. 22—a notable specimen found 
at Blackburn, Livingston, Linlithgowshire, which shows an almost 
mathematically arranged series of three concentric rings of drilled 
holes on the face, and the same on the periphery. Fig. 23, an 
unusually large and fine specimen, 24 ins. in diameter, has 
fourteen cups round the centre and six radiating lines of cups, 
alternating with six small rings, the whole enclosed within one large 
ring near the edge of the whorl. 
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As not appropriately included in any of the three specified groups, 
there are here shown four peculiarly marked whorls, the last of which 
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Fig. 26.— From Borness Cave, Fig. 27.—In the Museum, 
Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire. Kirkcudbrightshire. 





Fig. 28.— In the Museum, Fig. 29.—In the Museum, Fig. 30.—From Gourlaw, 
Kirkcudbright. Kirkcudbright. Roslin. 


SPINDLE WHORLS. 


represents the highest point of achievement in their decoration so far 
as the Scottish type is considered. Fig. 24 has, at the very edge of 
the spindle hole, a much worn piece of decoration, consisting of an 
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encircling row of shallow scallops. Whether the four deeply scored 
straight lines are coeval with the central ornament is open to doubt, 
as they seem rather to be the result of the frequent sharpening of 
a pointed tool, done after the original use of the whorl had been 
forgotten. This large specimen is from Slains, Aberdeenshire. 
In fig. 25 we have quite a new feature in the delicately dotted 
pattern of a double hexafoil. It is from Aberdeenshire, and is 
of soft clay-stone. The massive boldness of the sandstone whorl 
shown in fig. 26, with its deeply channelled periphery and six-notched 
surface, alike on both sides, also forms a unique and interesting 
specimen. It was found along with the fine collection of bone imple- 
ments, etc., in the Borness Cave, Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Three other specimens, courteously lent to me for the purpose of 
illustration by the Hon. Curator of the Museum at Kirkcudbright, 
are here shown, figs. 27, 28, and 29, the first having the same 
decoration on both sides. In fig. 28 the sides are almost identical, 
and the periphery has twelve large cups; in the third specimen, 
fig. 29, the side shown has eight cups, each with a short straight 
clearly grooved line, attaching it to the edge of the whorl, twenty-one 
cups on the periphery, which is also slightly incised with three 
cross lines and an incomplete horizontal line, while its reverse bears 
six segmental divisions, marked off by rayed lines and filled in 
with three cups each. With the specially rich specimen from 
Gourlaw, Roslin, fig. 30, the decoration of which speaks for itself, 
this list of Scottish whorls may fitly close. 


F. R. COLEs. 
National Museum of Antiquities, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
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The Abbey of Timoleague. 


HE Abbey of Timoleague (Ty-Mologa, the House of 
Mologa) is perhaps the most perfect specimen of a Fran- 


ciscan foundation existing in Ireland, and possesses archi- 
tectural features of peculiar interest to the antiquary. It was built 
in the year 1370, on the site of an ancient house inhabited here 
by St. Mologa, to whom the later building was dedicated. 

As it stands now it is a Gothic building, strongly impregnated 
with Celtic influence; but though it was built when the decorated 
period of Gothic architecture was far advanced, its Gothic charac- 
teristics, with one or two exceptions, belong to the Early English 
period, or rather to the transition period between Norman and 
Early English, and its Celtic characteristics belong rather to the 
period of the horizontal lintel and sloping jamb .than to the 
Romanesque period. It is easy enough to account for the former 
circumstance. Fashions in dress, manners, and art were slow in 
reaching Ireland ; and though very beautiful decorated work is to 
be found of this date in it where the communication with England 
was fairly direct, there is nothing surprising in the circumstance 
that in a remote spot on the West coast the older style of build- 
ing should have been followed. It is far more difficult to account 
for the occasional presence of the horizontal lintel and the sloping 
jamb at such a late date as the end of the fourteenth century, and 
I feel that I must limit myself to the description of the present 
aspect of the Abbey, and leave the solution of the question to 
those who have made Celtic architecture their peculiar study. 

Timoleague Abbey is in the Barony of Barryroe, about 22} miles 
S.S.W. from Cork, and seven miles from Bandon, and is most 
picturesquely situated at the mouth of the Arrighadeen (little silver 
river), where it flows into an inlet of the sea. The little harbour 
close to it was a great resort of the Spaniards in by-gone days. 
They frequented it for trading purposes, and exchanged wines for 
hides, fish, wool, linen cloth, and skins of squirrels. There is a 
little uncertainty regarding its foundation, some asserting that it 
was founded by William Barry, lord of Ibaun, others that it was 
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founded by McCarthy, Prior of Carbery. It was intended for 
friars of the Order of St. Francis, and given to those of strict 
observance in the year 1400. 

The Abbey is roofless, but otherwise nearly entire and in good 
preservation. It surrounds three sides of a court sixty yards 
square. At one end is the church, a large building with a 
spacious choir, nave, lateral wing, transept, and bell tower. On 
the north side of the church passages lead to the cloisters, 
chapter room, refectory, library, kitchen, and other apartments 
of the monastery; west of these may be traced the outline of 
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Fig. 1.—Timoleague Abbey. 
(From a photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


the courtyard. On the east side of the transept is an oratory, 
and beyond this again are the remains of a chamber with a 
window looking into the chancel. 

There was formerly a settlement for lepers in the neighbour- 
hood of Timoleague, and it is said that this chamber was set 
apart for their use. The division between the nave and the 
tower is by a lofty arch, on which rests a small light square 
tower, about 68 ft. high. The voussoirs of the arch are of the 
thin rough stones characteristic of Celtic masonry. 

The tower is of later date than the rest of the church. It 
was built in 1518 by Edmund Courcey, Bishop of Ross. He 
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built also the dormitory and library. Beneath the tower is a 
narrow passage similar to those which lead to the rood-lofts in 
English cathedrals. The chancel is 45 ft. long and about 209 ft. 
wide; the east window, which overlooks the sea, has three lofty 
lancet lights divided by plain, very slender stone mullions; in 
the northern jamb there is a passage through the thickness of 
the wall communicating with the adjoining buildings of the 
monastery. On the south side of the east window is another 
window with a single lancet light. 

There is no attempt at uniformity in the general construction 
of the chancel; the north and the south sides of it are totally 





Fig. 2.—Timoleague Abbey ; Chancel, North Side. 
(From a photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


different. The north side shows a plain wall of masonry in which 
are two openings, one round, the other flat-headed ; west of these 
a small opening close to the ground, possibly a low side window. 
Between the round and square-headed openings is a recess about 
6} ft. wide, with an acutely pointed arch resting on two very 
short columns. The head of the arch has been evidently filled 
with stone tracery of a more decorated character than any other 
part of the building exhibits, but the greater part of this has 
been destroyed. Opinion is divided, I believe, as to whether this 
recess was an Easter sepulchre, sedilia, or a tomb ; its appearance 
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is more suggestive of either of the two former than the latter 
but the circumstance that bones have been found underneath it 
seems to point to its being a sepulchral arch. The evidence, 
however, is by no means conclusive, as in Ireland burials have 
sometimes been made in places not originally intended for the 
purpose, as, for instance, in the kitchen of this very monastery. 

The south side of the chancel, in place of a plain wall of 
masonry, has huge arched recesses in the wall, flanked by what 
appear like merlon buttresses for two-thirds of the height of the 
wall. These projections continue to within about 6 ft. of the 


Fig. 3.—Timoleague Abbey ; Chancel, South Side. Looking West. 
(From a photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


ground, at which point they are supported by columns, consisting 
simply of unhewn stone set on end. The effect of these columns 
is very peculiar: the distance between them and the south wall 
of the chancel is about 1 ft. 1 in. There are three doors on the 
south side of the chancel and several windows; indeed, both here 
and in the nave it is evident that the principal admittance of 
light was on the southern side The largest window has lancet 
lights, and resembles the east window, but with the marked 
difference that it has sloping jambs. The effect of sloping jambs 


* This is a general characteristic of the Franciscan Abbeys in Ireland. 
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in a window of this type is very curious. There are also two 
small windows of the same type but with perpendicular jambs, 
and two flat-headed windows. Throughout the building the archi- 
tecture of the windows varies in a perplexing and apparently 
irresponsible manner. They are to be found with pointed, obtuse, 
flat, and ogee heads, with perpendicular and sloping jambs, and 
in irregular positions. Before leaving the chancel one should notice 
the yery curious piscina, carved within in the pattern of a sham- 
rock. 

The nave is 90 ft. long and is. separated from the side aisle 
by an arcade of seven arches. This arcade is continued along 
the west side of the transept. The wall on the north side of the 
nave is in good preservation, but on the south it is levelled to 
within a few feet of the ground. The columns and piers on 
which the arcade rests are, very irregular in style. The arches 
of the transept, as well as the upper arches of the nave, are 
supported by massive cylindrical columns, but those at the west 
end of the nave by huge piers of rugged masonry. The scoop 
marks on the columns.prove that the stones were dressed in a 
somewhat primitive manner, yet their work seems modern in 
comparison to that of the piers. The aspect of these latter, and 
the exceedingly steep pitch of the western gable, would seem to 
suggest that this part of the church is a relic of the ancient 
foundation of St. Mologa, rather than of the fourteenth century 
building, and belongs truly to the Celtic period of architecture 
in Ireland; but, so far, I find no record to that effect. 

There is such an accumulation of earth within the church that 
it was only possible when I was examining it to find the base of 
one of the columns; this gave a height of 5 ft. 10} ins. against 
a circumference of 8 ft. 7 ins. The capitals of the columns in the 
transept and two of those in the aisle are chamfered; the latter 
differ slightly from each other, the one being a square, chamfered, 
the other somewhat resembling the .Norman cushion capital. 

The arches in the nave vary very much both as to size and 
acuteness ; those in the transept are graduated also. On the north 
side of the nave is a small window with horizontal lintel and 
sloping jambs. This type of opening, which resembles so closely 
the entrance to cells in Etruscan tombs, is familiar to all those 
acquainted with Celtic architecture of the entablature period. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion concerning the origin 
of the type, but its appearance more than once in a fourteenth 
century building cannot be passed over without comment, and is 
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one of the things it seems to me which makes Timoleague Abbey 
a peculiarly interesting study. 

The west doorway is one of the most striking features of 
the building. Above it is a large window with two lights 
which also deserves special notice; it resembles the east window 
in the Early English character of its headings, and the window 
on the south side of the chancel in its sloping jambs but it is 
distinguished from both these by a square-headed label above the 
lights. Between the window and the doorway is a deep recess 
about 2 ft. square, which probably in former days contained an 
image of the patron saint, but is now empty. 


Fig. 4.—Timoleague Abbey; Arcade in Nave. 


(From a photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


The western doorway is plain and rugged, but imposing in its 
massive simplicity and remarkable for the singular termination of | 
the outer moulding on the north side of the arch. 

This ornament bears some likeness to the trumpet design to be 
found in Celtic illuminations, but still more closely resembles a 
ram’s horn inverted. Whatever it may be intended to represent, it 
is impossible to look at it without feeling that here in a building 
avowedly Gothic one is confronted with some influence alien to 
the spirit of Gothic architecture: it would be easier to account 
for its presence were it possible to allow, as some of its peculiarities 
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would seem to suggest, that the western portion of the church 
belonged to the Celtic period in Ireland; but the very arch of 
which this curious termination forms a part is in itself an argu- 
ment against this, as it exhibits in its form one of the Early 
English types. One cannot help wondering what old tradition, 
handed down, perhaps, from the most ancient inhabitants of Ireland, 
was lingering in the mind of the man whose hands wrought this 
ornament, which departs so abruptly from the canons of Gothic 
art; Celtic architecture with its traditions is, however, because of 


Fig. 5-—Timoleague Abbey ; ‘Doorway, West. Showing Nave and East Window. 
(From a photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


its element of mystery which tempts to wild speculation, a subject 
full of pitfalls to those whose knowledge is limited, and problems 
such as this ornament suggest must be left to the consideration 
of those who have made it their peculiar study. 

The lower part of the arch on the south side is not in as good 
preservation as on the north, part of the termination having been 
broken away, but enough remains to show that it did not terminate 
in the same manner. 

Inside the doorway close to the ground there is another curious 
ornament carved, but it is in such an out-of-the-way position, and 
so indistinct, that I should most certainly have overlooked it had 
not the caretaker (who is keenly interested in all that concerns the 
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building committed to his charge) drawn my attention to it, by 
asking me if I had seen the fleur-de-lis. With some difficulty 
I traced the outline of a design that somewhat resembled a fleur- 
de-lis.* 

The transept, south, which is 36 ft. long, has a large window 
similar to the east window of chancel, with three lancet-shaped 
lights and perpendicular jambs. This transept is called the Lady 
chapel, though not the usual place for one. On one side of 
the lofty window at the south end of it is a flat-headed window, 
underneath which is a recess which looks as if it had been intended 
for an ambry. 

Judging by what is left of them, the cloisters must have been 
very beautiful, and wear something of the foreign aspect said 
to be characteristic of the cloisters of Irish monastic foundations: 
above them was a platform, the corbels of which remain, which 
led to a suite of apartments, including guardian’s large chamber, 
dormitory, etc. 

The chapter room is the most imposing part of the monastery, 
with five windows overlooking the sea. These windows, which are 
about 4 ft. high by 1 ft. 6 ins. wide, are-divided into two compartments 
by massive stone transoms; their headings are various, two of them 
have ogee heads; in the stone jambs of the upper part of some 
of them are grooves. Overhead may be seen the small windows 
of the monks’ cells which occupied the floor overhead. North and 
west of the chapter room and cloisters are the refectory, library, 
kitchen, etc. 

About two hundred years after its foundation the Abbey required 
to be repaired, and the Bishop of Ross already referred to obtained 
a large donation from James Lord Kinsale for the purpose. This 
Bishop was a great benefactor to the Franciscans of Timoleague, 
and bequeathed to the church and monastery their altar plate and 
many volumes of books. 

The monastery was suppressed with other monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and probably dismantled and injured, for 
when, in the reign of Mary, the monks re-took possession, it 
required to be repaired in every part. : 

Meehan, in his History of the Rise and Fall of the Franciscans 
in Ireland, describes it as having been grievously injured after this 
time in the Geraldine wars by a party of English soldiers, 





* There is an ornament resembling this in the same place in one of the doorways of 
Cloyne Cathedral, it resembles the Egyptian Sign of Life more closely than a fleur-de-lis. 
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consisting of a hundred infantry and fifty horse, which halted at 
Timoleague. The story goes that a carpenter who worked for the 
monks prayed for vengeance on the spoilers, and that the prayer 
was granted, for on the following day, when the soldiers struck 
their tents, they were enclosed by David O’Sullivan, Prince of 
Beare, and cut to pieces, only one escaping. Although Meehan 
must be considered a partial historian, seeing that he carefully 
suppresses the tale of the destruction of the Franciscan monastery 
at Youghal, which was wrought by the hands of the Desmonds, 


Fig. 6.—Timoleague Abbey; Nave, looking East. 
(From @ photograph by A. J. Reid, LL.B.) 


I fear that the story is probable enough, neither party being free 
from blame in the devastating wars in question. 

In the choir is the tomb of one of the supposed founders 
of the Abbey, Donald McCarthy. There are also, in the Abbey, 
the tombs of O’Donovans, O’Heas, and de Courceys, lords of 
Kinsale. 

Timoleague, though nowadays but a small village, was anciently 
a place of note. The Spaniards made frequent use of its harbour, 
and, it is said, imported such quantities of wine that there were 


nineteen taverns in the town which sold sack. The harbour is 
now choked with sand. 
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In the neighbourhood of the church is a well, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, celebrated in past times for miraculous cures. 

Close to the Abbey, in the picturesque grounds of Mr. Travers, 
one of the most hospitable and popular land-owners of the neigh- 
bourhood, there is a strong castie, consisting of a single tower, of 
the type of a Norman keep, but of later date than the Abbey. 
This castle, which belonged to Sir Robert O’Shaughnessy, was 
besieged and burned in 1642 by Lord Forbes. It was again taken 
from the Irish in 1643 by Colonel Myn. 

Timoleague Abbey stands on the property of Mr. Travers, but 
he has made the building over to Government for the sake of its 
better preservation and it is now under the control of the Board 
of Works. 

H. ELRINGTON. 
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The Instrument of the Rosary. 


L, 


HE modern instrument of the rosary is composed of a 

series of small and large beads arranged in decades or 

tens, called “aves,” each decade of beads being separated 

by a bead of larger size to the number of five, termed 

“paternosters.” Thiese compose the chaplet or crown, but in addi- 

tion there are generally found three additional beads, which for the 

sake of designation may be termed “kyries;” the whole being 
finished off by a gaude or ornament, generally a crucifix. 

Thus constituted, the chaplet forms an abbreviation of what is 
called the Rosary or Lady Psalter, which when recited at its full 
length (and occasionally, as amongst the monastic orders, the in- 
strument of the Rosary is made accordingly) consists of fifteen 
decades—that is, one hundred and fifty Ave Marias, and fifteen 
paternosters, signifying the fifteen mysteries or principal events in 
the life of Jesus Christ, termed respectively the Five Glorious, 
the Five Joyful, and the Five Sorrowful Mysteries. 

The above is the general modern interpretation of the instrument 
of devotion known as a rosary, but in times. anterior to the 
Reformation the constitution or make up of what is now called 
a rosary differed widely. The origin of the application of the name 
“rosary” to the chaplet or string of beads used in this devotion 
is variously given. One author says it gained its name from the 
sweet perfume emitted from the Blessed Virgin’s own chaplet of 
beads which she presented to Saint Dominic; another, that the 
name is derived from the beads having been at one period carved 
in the form of roses;? and yet another says it comes from the 
wood of which the chaplets were made, adding that the hands of 
many Spanish monks have been observed after death to be perfumed 
with the “attar” from their constant use of the beads, and never 





* A certain Doctor Thomas Worthington, about the year 1600, calls the first fifty beads 
the ‘* White Rose of Joy’’; the second, the ‘‘ Red Rose of Sorrow”; and the third, the 
: “Damask Rose of both Joy and Scrrow.” 

? Pugin, Glossary v. Beads. 
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washing off the fragrance. Moreover, in the Flemish the word 
rosary, roosenerans, or roosenhoet, is interpreted as a chaplet of 
roses.? 

However, in medieval days (circa thirteenth century), the term 
“Rosarium,” or rose garden, was frequently applied to books, both 
secular and religious, meaning in the Latin, “a bed of roses,” that 
is, a collection of choice extracts, or the delight of devotion. Thus 
Chaucer makes his canon’s yeoman say: “Lo, thus saith Arnold of 
the newtoun as his rosarie maketh mention.” Thomas 4 Kempis 
also styled one of his works as The Garden of Roses2 nthe year 
1537, a book was “Imprynted at London in Fauster Lane by John 
Skot,” which bore the title Zhe Rosary with the Articles of the lyfe 
and deth of Jesu Cryst and peticos directe to our Lady ;3 and in 1543 
at Antwerp, by Martin Emprower, 7he Mystic sweet Rosary of the 
faithful soul, garnished round about as it were with fresh fragrant 
flowers according to the truth of the Gospel with fifty pagens of the 
Holy Life and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ with certain peaces 
of Holy Scripture corresponding every Pagen (or Picturi). This 
latter book also had a picture of the Five Wounds of the Saviour 
with a prayer attached to each, followed by a paternoster or Our 
Father.4 

In the mystic middle ages the five wounds of our Lord, received 
at the time of His crucifixion, were frequently referred to and 
displayed in art as five roses. Lydgate (1400-1440) in his poem 
“All stands in change,” gives an example: 


** Tt was the rose of the bloody field 
Rose of Jericho that grew in Bethlem 
The five roses pourtrayéd in the shield 
*Splayed in the banner at Jerusalem. 
The sun was clipse and dark in every reme 
When Christ Jesu five wellis list unclose, 
Toward Paradise, called the red stream, 
Of whose five wounds print in your heart a rose.” 


The above quotations will in themselves be sufficient to prove 
that in the first instance the devotion of the rosary was a devotion 
to our Lord Himself and mo¢ to or in conjunction with His Blessed 
Virgin mother. 

A writer to Notes and Queries (10th August, 1895) mentions 
a book as in the possession of Mr. H. H. Gibbs, which bears the 





* Sasbout, Dictionnaire Flameng-Francoys, Anvers, 1576. 
? See a translation by Rev. W. B. Flower (Masters, 1859). 
3 Dibdin and Ames. 4 Bridgett, Our Lady’s Dowry. 
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title Zhe Rosary of our Sauyour Jesus Christ, being meditations on 
His Life and prayers to Him alone.t A quarrel of stained glass 
at Raby Castle, said to have originally belonged to Whitby Abbey, 
provides another illustration. In the centre is seen the wounded 
heart of the Redeemer dropping blood, surrounded by a crown of 
thorns, and three nails also dripping blood. .The whole of this is 
encircled by a chaplet of five decades of beads, each decade separated 
by (Tudor) roses, the hearts of four containing one of the five 
wounded members—the two hands and the two feet, and the fifth 
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being simply a rose. The Latin legend which accompanied: “ Ave 
Piisima Virgo Maria que es rubens rosa et super omnem creaturam 
indumento divini amoris induta,” is translated, “ Hail, most pious 
Virgin Mary, who art a red rose and clothed with a vestment of 
divine love above every creature.” Below the legend runs this 
inscription : 
“The greatest comfort in all temptacyon 
Is the remembrance of Cryst’s Passion.” ? 





* It is described as being written by Richarde Pynmore. 
? A brass bead, probably a Paternoster, found at Huntingdon, has its disc engraved with 
the sacred monogram, a cross and the three nails. 
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The probable date of this illustration would bring us to that 
period of religious history when the worship of our Lady was 
making rapid strides in the devotions of the people. Even as late 
as the fifteenth century the rosary was used as a devotion to the 
Passion of our Lord in conjunction with the honour of His mother, 
as it in theory is to-day. “In fifty Aves,” says a MS. volume of 
Monastic Legends of the former date, “is woven the Virgin’s gar- 
land—In three garlands is linked the triplet of the Psalter—For 
each ten Aves say. Paternoster thrice five times daily—Thus the 
number of Christ’s wounds thou wilt honour endlessly.”' It appears 
that the first fifty were said in relation to Christ’s Incarnation, and 
afterwards the Hail Mary in honour of ser chief members—breast, 
ears, eyes, lips, teeth, tongue, face, head, womb, and so on with 
the rest. 

The component part of the instrument of the rosary is its 
“bead” or “bid,” meaning “to pray”—and thus a rosary becomes 
what was called a “bead-psalter,” that is, a prayer-book. 

The word “bead” or “bede” finds its root in the first English 
biddan or beodan, to pray ; and hence, bed, a prayer, and bugle 
(bead) a paternoster.2 The Promptorium Parvulorum (1400) gives 
“bede” or “bedys,” uumeralia, deprecule ; béde or prayer, oracio, 
supplicacio.3 “For to bidde is to praye, whereof commeth beades for 
prayers, and so they say, To bidde his beades is to say his prayers.”4 
Thus, a bead dropped from the fingers on a string every time a 
prayer is said, marked on the string the number of times the prayer 
was prayed. 

Thus, “bedesmen” or “peculiars” were prayer or almsmen, 
who professionally invoked Heaven on behalf of their patrons.s 
Beggars and “bedesmen,” says Piers Plowman in one of his visions, 
“crave meed for their prayers.” “Seven beadmen,” adds Spenser 
in his Faerie Queene, “that had vowed all their life to service of 








* Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 6716 F. 142». 2 German, defen ; Flemish, dzd. 

3 Edited for Camden Society by Albert Way, M.A. Mabillon conjectures ‘‘ bead ” 
might be derived from de/tis (Proef in Soec. V., Act 33, O.S. Bn. 125). 

4“ Unbid, without a prayer.” ‘ Bid [pray] her god day.” Spencer, Shepherd's 
Calendar (September). Bid for us: Pray for us. 

5 Anne Buckenham wills a reward to “‘a poor bodie, by the space of one whole year, 
that would say Psalter of our ladye everie Saturdaye” (Bury St. Edmund's Wiéills). 
Round the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, are several female figures, each 
holding a pair of beads in their hands, all with tassels at the ends. See Plate iv., 
description of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, London, 1804; also the tomb of 
William of Wykeham at Winchester, and that of Sir Gyles Daubeney (on the soles of his 
shoes) at Westminster Abbey. 
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high heaven’s King”; and a “bede roll” was a list of prayers or 
persons prayed for. The term was also a common form of address 
among suitors—“ Your poor bedeman or bedewoman.” Wolsey, 
writing immediately after his disgrace, to Gardiner, afterwards Bishop 
of Winchester, signed himself, “ Your assuryd lover and bedysman, 
T. Carlis Ebor. William, the Bedeman, on All Souls’ Eve, went 
round the town of Bridgwater to summon the parishioners to a 
general dirge on the morrow. 

Curiously enough all Dominicans, the most fervent advocates for 
the rosary devotion, attribute its propagation to the Venerable 
Bede, and Bucelin and Alain de Rune (d. 1475) follow this opinion. 
Yet all the evidence that can be adduced in support of such a 
contention is that the saint on his death-bed distributed little gifts 
as remembrances among his Benedictine brethren and among them 
a few little handkerchiefs, in the original called “Ofraria,” a word 
translated by some to mean strings of beads or rosaries. 

The term “rosary” was never applied to the strings of beads 
until late days, being exclusively confined to the devotion—a 
devotion according to the Promptorium Parvulorum, not known 
in England in the beginning of the fifteenth century. According 
to the evidence afforded by the wills and testamentary disposi- 
tions of the times the common English name for the beads was 
a “pair a beads,” or a “belt of paternosters.” 

By the ninth century English Council of Calcythe, a “belt of 
paternosters” was ordered to be said at the death of a certain 
bishop.2 Riley in his Memorials of London and London Life in 
the XIII, XIV., and XV. Centuries,3 under the date 1317, 
mentions “one pair of paternosters of pearls, value twenty 
shillings.” In 1361 Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
bequeathed to his nephew a pair of gold paternosters with orna- 
ments and a cross of gold, containing a relic of the “true Cross.” 
In the fifth yéar of the reign of Richard II. (1381) an inventory 
taken of the jewels belonging to Adam Ledyard, a London 
jeweller, mentions the beads under both names, “ paternosters ” 
and “aves,” and both combined :— 


4 sets of paternosters of white amber. 
16 sets of paternosters of amber. 
5 sets of paternosters of coral and of geet [jet]. 





* Edited for the Camden Society by Albert Way, M.A. ? Cotton MSS. 
3 (Extracted from early archives of the City), pp. 20, 30, 124. 
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6 sets of aves of geet and paternosters of silver gilt of same 
pattern. 
38 sets of aves of geet with gaudees of silver gilt. 
14 sets of aves of blue glass with paternosters of silver gilt. 
28 sets of paternosters of geet. 
15 sets of paternosters of mazer; and 
5 sets of paternosters of white bone for children. 


By his will dated August 2nd, 1400, Richard, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, leaves to his son a pair of paternosters of coral. * 

Sir Thomas More says that “old folks walked pit pat upon a 
paire of pattens wythe the staffe in the tone hande and the pater- 
noster in the tother hand.” In France they were also sometimes 
called “ Patenotre.” 2 

From the nature of their employment the makers of these 
beads, after the manner of the times, gained the appellation of 
“ Paternostrers.” Stow says Paternoster Row was so called from 
the “turners of beads” who dwelled there, and that they were 
called “ Paternoster makers; as I read in a record of one Robert 
Nikke, Paternoster maker and citizen, in the reign of Henry IV., 
and so of others.” “At the end of this Paternoster Row,” he 
continues, “is Ave Mary, or Ave Maria Lane, so called upon the 
like occasion of text writers and bead makers, they dwelling there.”3 

In the Rolls of the City of London and other similar docu- 
ments, other bead makers are mentioned. In 1259 William le 
Paternostrer occurs as dwelling in Paternoster Row. Robert Ornell, 
paternostrer, appears under the date 1276; and in 1277-8, 
Roger, of Bury, paternostrer; Richard le Bryd, paternostrer; and 
John Grcthened, paternostrer. 

Further, the recitation of the bead-psalter was frequently called 
“pattering,”’ that is continued repetition of the Paternoster or 
Lord’s Prayer. 

But a “pair of beads” was the more common name for the 
strung beads. Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, describes the 
chaplet carried by the Prioress as 


** Of small corall about her arm she bare 
A pair of beads gauded all with grene 
And thereon hung a brooch of gold ful shene 
On which was first y written a crowned A 
And after ‘ Amor vincit omnia,’ ” 








* Testamenta Eboracensia, i., p. 275. 
2 Bened. XIV. Votum, n. 42, apud Analecta Juris Pontif t. ii., c. 1395, and Ducange 
Glossarium, sub voce, quote examples from a Compotus dated 1333-1336. ° 
3 P. 174. 
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Roger Floré, of London and Oakham, about the year 1424, 
desired by his will that six ladies, his kinsfolk therein named, should 
each of them have “a good gold ringe, or a brooch of gold, or a good 
peyr of bedys” for a remembrance of him. The churchwardens of 
the city church of Saint Mary at Hill had in their custody in 1524, 
“two pair of beads of silver gilt,” weighing thirteen ounces, at 3s. 4d. 
= £2 3s. 4d., and another “pair of coral beads, gauded. with gaudys 
of silver and gilt,” weighing ten ounces, at. 3s. 4d. = £1 13s. 4d. 
These beads would have come to the church by way of gift or 
legacy. Lady Godiva thus left her chaplet of jewels to the image 
of our lady of Coventry, In 1401, Isabella, wife of William Belgrafe, 
left a pair of amber beads with a ring of silver and gold, to hang 
before the image of the Blessed Virgin in Saint Mary’s Abbey, York." 
By his will of the 31st of August, 1471, Henry Holme, of Beverley, 
leaves a pair of beads of six tens of gold, “ preces Ix. ex auro,” to 
adorn the image of the Blessed Virgin in her church at Beverley. 
Anne Lady Scrope directed by her will, dated August 28th, 1498, 
that her chaplet of “great bedes of gold, laced with crimson silk and 
gold, with a great button of gold, and tasselled with the same,” be 
divided between our Lady of Walsingham, our Lady of the Pew, 
Saint Edmund of Bury, Saint Thomas of Canterbury, my Lord 
Cardinal, and Thomas Fincham.? 

In 1503, the inventory of goods at Great Saint Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge, mentions “a rede sateyn coote with too payer of beds 
of blakke geat,” as appertaining to the image of the Infant Christ 
in the arms of His Mother. ~ John Crofts, of Hedon, in 1504, left 
his beads to ornament the canopy of the Blessed Sacrament, and in 
the same year Agnes Est left to our Lady in the Steeple, at Norwich, 
a pair of beads of silver. Five years afterwards, Beatric Krikemer 
bequeaths “to our Lady in Saint Stephen’s Church, Norwich, her 


’ best beads to hang about her neck on good days,” and_in 1523, Alice 


Carre gave her coral beads to beautify the same image on festival 
days. 

For a quite different purpose came one William Wermystone to 
a court holden at Romene on the Monday before the Feast of our 
Lord’s Epiphany, in the eighth year of King Henry VI. (1430). 
He brought a certain pledge, “to wit, one set of prayer beads, with 
silver gaudeys.” 3 


* Test. Ebor., i., p. 280. ? Ibid., iv., p. 153- 


3 Court Books of the Corporation of New Romney, p. 540, App. to vi., Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
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Mention has been made in the quotations above given to “gauds ” 
or “gaudys.” These were trinkets or other ornaments attached 
(much after the fashion of to-day of charms on watch chains) to the 
chaplet of beads. A gaud was a bawble, trinket, a piece of finery, 
or showy ornament—gand or gaudis, tricks or tricky; gaudtum, 
cymric, “ gau,” false—thus cheap jewellery, etc.' Spenser uses it in 
his Shepherd’s Calendar as “girt gaudy green,” #e.,a robe of light 
green.2, The word is also uscd as of brightness or light, or of gladness’ 
or joy. “Ubi sunt gaudia, coelorum gaudia,” says an old song for 
Christmas Eve,3 from gaudeo (yaw) to exult in; gaudete, to rejoice 
(as Gaudete Sunday),4 and gaudium parentum, the parents’ joy. 

Under the date 1459, the Testamenta Eboracensia mentions as 
a bequest, “i payre of bedes gete with gawdes of silver, and i crucifix,5 
and Saynt James shell hangyng at the same bedes,.” © Isabel Wilton, in 
1486, bequeaths “1 peyr of bedis of corall . . with all the gauds of silver 
and gilt, and of every side of gaudes a bede of silver.”7 In 1496, 
Croscombe Church, near Wells, Somersetshire, possessed “a payr of 
bedes of jett with a gawd of silver,” the gift of Alfred Sowthmore ; 
and in the year following by gift of Isabella Hylls, “a payr of bedes 
of corell, with six gawds ovyr gylt, and a green gyrdye with boculle 
[buckle] and penant, and fourteen studs therein.” Among the goods 
of a York guild appears “a pair bedes le corall ye gaudez silver & 
gilt, with j stalke of corall.” Major John Petty, of York (1508), 
bequeaths to his daughter Anne, “a pare corall beides, yt was her 
mode w' rings and jewels at thame.” 

Candles burnt before the images of the Blessed Virgin in her 
honour were sometimes called “gawdys” or “gaudes,” and also 
“Joys,” signifying her “ Five Joys.” William Berdewel, senior, of 
West Sterling, Norfolk, about the year 1445, left to the “ feywe joys 
afore our Lady, xs.” Another Norfolk man, William Keye, of 
Garboldesham, by his will of May Ist, 1531, left half an acre of land 
to find yearly evermore, “ v gawdyes” burning before our lady in the 
chancel of the church of Saint John the Baptist.8 

In the old chaplets the beads were run loose on the string, and 
not, as in the modern appliance, fixed one to the other, necessitating 
the turning of the whole circle when in use. Thus strung on a 





* Paragaudus, little disks decorating the colobium. 
? Again, ‘‘ The gaudie girlonds deck her grave ;” the ornaments of her life made the 
honour of her burial. 
3 Book of German Chorales, published 1570. 4 St. Luke i. 14. 
5 The mention of a crucifix as a gaud is of rare occurence. 
© Test. Ebor., p. 237. 7 [bid., p. 17. 
® Blomefield, i., 204. 
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straight piece of silk or cord, and finished off at either end witha 
tassel or gaud, the two ends not fastened together, when it became 
necessary to distinguish the beads, this was done by means of beads 
or gauds of a larger size than the rest, the larger beads being them- 
selves sometimes called “gaudeys,” and where a pair of beads were 
entirely made of gems they would form a “chaplet of gauds,” ¢.g., 
“Another pair of bedys of yellow amber with gaudes of jasper 
‘stonys.” In a picture of the Madonna and Child by Borgogone 
(sixteenth century), the Paternosters are crosses of gold. pq 
Originally there was no distinction between the beads, which 
had but one common name, and the “ Paternosters,” as the “ Ave” 
or “Hail! Mary” was unknown for many years as an English 
devotion. There is not the slightest trace of it in Anglo-Saxon’ 
times, and it was not in common use in this country even as 
late as the fifteenth century. The Venerable Bede, who died 
in 735, translated the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed into the 
vernacular for use of English laics? He speaks of the “Our 
Father” and the “ Belief” as the prayers which all lay folk were 
to be taught to say morning and evening, and this was the practice 
till the middle of the thirteenth century, and even then the use 
was simply the angelic salutation. By the Council of Cloveshoo, 
held in 747, priests were required to make people capable of under- 
standing this formula ;4 and an eleventh century manuscript, speaking 
of confession, directs the priest to first question the penitent as to 
whether he knows (si ¢enef) the Our Father and the Creed.s_ In the 
life of Saint Godric of Finchale (twelfth century), we are told that 
when a young man in the world he was in the habit of repeating 
Paternosters as he went along the road. An anonymous writer of 
this century says the Lord’s Body is not to be given to boys under 
ten years of age, as they know not what they receive, but should 
death be imminent, communion might be given them though they be 
but nine, eight, or even seven, providing that they knew the Our 
Father and were good. There is a record of a young scholar 
entering the Dominican Order who only knew the Our Father. 
Not until the year 1237 do we hear of any formal mention 
of the “Hail Mary” in England, at which date Alexander (de 
Stavenly), Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, in his Comstitutions 
directs: “In like manner we command that each Christian man 





* Rock, Church of Our Fathers, 
* v. Epistola, v. Beda ad Ecgberetum, edit. Stevenson, pp. min. p. 211. 
3 St. Luke i, 28-42. ~ 4 Wilkins’ Concilia, i., p. 96. 
5 Roux, Biblioth Nazionale, Cod. 2116. 
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and woman shall say seven times each day his Paternoster because 
according to the prophet he ought to praise the Lord seven times 
a day. Seven times a day have I spoken thy praise. In the same 
way seven times his Hail Mary, and twice his Creed, and let him 
be frequently admonished to do this and let him be compelled to 
know it.” 

Henry, Bishop of Sisteron (1240-1250), directs all priests to 
exhort their parishioners, among other things, to teach their children 
the Paternoster and the Creed, but nothing is said of the Ave 
Maria. In the next century, 1324, John (de Stratford), Bishop of 
Winchester, published an indulgence for saying nine Hail Marys 
at curfew,2 and in 1399 the decree of the Council of Bourges, 
passed in 1369, which required a Paternoster and five Aves to be 
said, was enforced by Archbishop Arundel. 

In a fourteenth century poem named “The Pearl,” a child is 
described to have “lived but two years on earth,” and “was too 
young to have learned Pater or Creed.” Again, Langland, in his 
Vision of Piers Plowman, describes the “lomes” (utensils) where- 
with he laboured with for a “lyflode” (livelihood) as “Ys pater- 
noster, and my prymer, Placebo and dirige, and my sauter some 
tyme and my seuene psalmes,” which he sang for the souls of the 
dead; and yet again, the author of Pierce the Plowman’s Crede 
(1394-5) supposes himself to know his Paternoster and Ave Maria, 
but not yet his Creed. 

By the next century the “Ave Maria” had become pretty 
generally common in the public devotions, as the /mstructions for 
Parish Priests, written by John Myre, Canon Regular of Saint 
Austin of Littleshall, about the year 1450, bears witness. In his 
book he directs that godparents are to teach their godchildren the 
Pater, Ave, and Creed ;3 that people in church should “say their 
Paternoster and their Ave;” that twice or thrice a year the whole 
parish was to be taught the Paternoster, Ave and Creed4 “Good 
men and women,” says a late fifteenth century MS. of the Lider 
Festivalis, “ye shall know well yt each curate is bounden by the 
law of Holy Church to expound the Paternoster to his parischonys 
twyes in the year.5 





* Wilkins’ Concilia, ii., p. 642. See Rock, Church of our Fathers, iii., Pt. I., pp. 316-318. 
? This was three years before the decree of John XXII. 
3 The font at Bradley, Lincolnshire, is inscribed in black letter :— 
** Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Creed, 
leren ye chyld yt es nede.” 
4 Early English Text Society. 5 Harleian MS., 2403. 
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On the other hand, Skelton, a poet in the reign of the eighth 
Henry, writing of the clergy of his day, says :— 
‘* They take cures of soules, 


And woketh never what they rede, 
Pater noster nor Crede.” 


And omits the “ Ave” as perhaps not of primary importance. 

The use of the “Ave” or Hail Mary only became general by 
degrees. As a public devotion it cannot be traced back beyond 
the eleventh century, but as a private one it may be found rather 
earlier. One of the earliest references to its use as a private 
devotion is given in the ninth century Spanish Life of Saint Ildefonso, 
who, upon beholding a vision, approached and repeated again and 
again the words of the angelic salutation, “ Hail Mary, 
womb. Amen.” ! 

The combined salutations of Saint Gabriel to Saint Mary the 
Virgin and that of her cousin Saint Elizabeth first appear in the 
Oriental Liturgy of Saint James the Less, and, later, in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary of the West.? 

In 1196 Eudes, Bishop of Paris, decreed that the faithful should 
be exhorted to join the Hail Mary to the Our Father and Creed 
in their prayers; and a similar decree was passed in the Chapter 
of Rouen in 1246. “From which time,” says Mabillon, speaking of 
the former date, “the use of the Hail Mary became a universal 
law,” adding that public mention is only made of the Our Father 
and Creed up to that date.3 

In 1266 a general chapter of the Dominicans decided that the 
Hail Mary should be added to the Our Father. It was in this 
same thirteenth century that the Albigenses and Waldensians 
began to spread their errors, and among them their aversion to the 
new practice of the Hail Mary as well as what they conceived to 
be a superstitious and exclusive use of the Our Father. About 
this period, also, the use of the Hail Mary in the public devotions 
became general in England. 

At this date the form of words of the Ave were simply those 
of the angelic salutation, “Hail Mary, . . . womb. Amen.”4 
Pope Urban the Fourth (1261-4) added the rest of the words to 








* Acta S.S., vol. iv., p. 1108. 
? In the Offertory of the Mass for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, as still in the 
Roman mis<al. 
3 See Mabillon, Benedict XIV., and the Boleandists. 
4 See Wright and Halliwell in Belijguie Antique for many specimens of Aves at 
different periods. 
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“Jesus Christ,”* which addition King Henry the Eighth in his 
reform struck out, his Prymer of 1535 rendering it as follows :— 
“Heyle Mary, greatly in Goddes favour, blessed art thou among 
wimen and blessed be the frute of thy wumbe, Jesu Christe. So be 
it.” In this form it also appeared in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth (1547). 

That the form and fashion of saying the “ Ave” differed very 
widely is shown by the Myrroure of Oure Lady, a devotional work 
of the. middle fifteenth century. Says this book, “ Some say at the 
begynnynge of this salutacion, ‘Ave benigne Jesu,’ and some say 
after ‘Maria mater Dei, wyth other addycyons at the end also. And 
such thynges may be sayd when folke saye theyr Aves of theyr owne 
deuocyon. But in the servyce of the chyrch I trowe it be most 
sewer and most medeful to obey to the comon use of saynge as 
the chyrch hath set without all such addiciones.” The addition 
“ Pray for us,” etc, is said to occur only once in a book used in 
England at this period as has yet been discovered ;? although it 
was common abroad. The frequent note in the medizval Prymers 
and Hore directing the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary” to 
be said in silence, points to the character of those prayers, even when 
occurring in the public offices of the Church, as private devotions. 
The Compline office of the Sarum Breviary affords an example 
where, after the triple Kyries in the Petitions, the “Our Father” 
and “Hail Mary” are said secretly with the versicle and response 
thus :— 

Our Father, etc. Hail Mary. 
V. And lead us not into temptation. 
R. But deliver us from evil. 


Showing the interpolation of the “Ave” into the office. 


HENRY PHILIBERT FEASEY. 


(Zo be continued.) 


* In a tract written about 1343, called Regimen Animarum (Harl. MS 2272 fol 91), 
the priest is urged to teach the people to add the Holy Name to the Hail Mary, and, in 
order to encourage them to do this, to explain to them the indulgences granted to such as 
do so by Popes John XXII. and Urban IV. Seven years after, Ralph, Bishop of Baih 
and Wells, is found requiring the same. With or without the addition of the Holy Name 
at the end, the form of the Hail Mary remained till the sixteenth century, when, in 1573, 
Gregory XIII. ordered the Feast of the Rosary to be observed universally on the first Sunday 
in October. 

? Salisbury Breviary of 1531, printed at Bass. The first appearance of the modern form 
of the ** Ave” is in the Roman Breviary, 1568. 
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Early Christian Art in Ireland. 


BAS-RELIEF ON CROSS AT MONASTERBOICE. 


T is now acknowledged by most students of the “Divine 

| Comedy” of Dante that his poem, which is the embodiment 

of the faith and aspirations of the time in which he lived, 

was no sudden and spontaneous growth, but, on the contrary, 

that it was linked to an entire cycle of older works which sprang 

from meditation on a future life and faith in the eternity of the 

soul. There can be no doubt that Ireland may be held to supply 

fresh links in the memorable chain of visions which found its 

culmination in the twelfth century in the work of the great Florentine, 

Dante, since in Irish Christian literature we find revelations of the 

under-world in the visions of Brendan, Fursa, Adamnan, and Owen 
Miles. 

Nothing is more interesting than to trace the occasional 
parallelisms that occur in these successive visions when they are 
examined in detail. Such incidents are repeated in one after the 
other as that of the “impassable river” of Dante? and of Brendan, 
the banks of which are clothed with trees bearing ever-ripening fruit 
in an unchanging spring, or that of the “bridge of dread,” which 
recurs in almost all visions of Hell, and which is one of the first 
traces of the invasion of Oriental legend into the bosom of Christian 
tradition in the middle ages.? 

We should not, therefore, be surprised to find that in the art 
that follows in the wake of such literature, similar parallelisms will 
be discovered, indicating the fact that not only in its general con- 
ception and scheme has the “ Divine Comedy” had its prototypes, 
but that even certain details and particular incidents have been 
repeated from century to century. If we read the sculptured monu- 
ments of early Christian art with the same reverent spirit with 
which we approach its literature, and if we blend the two studies 
in our mind, there is little doubt that the one art may elucidate and 





*“ Purg.,” c. xxviii., 1. 30. ? 
2See Zhree Months in the Forests of France, p. 272. Adamnan’s Vision, tr. by Whitley 
Stokes. ° 
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illustrate the other, and that the prototypes of certain incidents in 
the “Inferno” and “ Paradiso” of the poet may be proved to have 
been handed down through long preceding centuries of time by 
their appearance in the works of the mosaic masters, or in the 
sculptures and frescoes of artists of many successive ages. 

It seems as though we had lately fallen in with an illustration 
in support of these suggestions in the course of our studies in the 
iconography of the sculptured High crosses of Ireland. 

It must be remembered that the panels into which the faces and 
sides of these monuments are divided are filled with subjects generally 
illustrative of the Christian scheme, as taught by type and antitype 
in those ancient poems that form the text of the Bzbles of the Poor 
and the Mirrors of Human Salvation which came into use in the 
dark ages. 

On one face of the cross is represented the Fall of Man, and the 
Passion and Death of Christ; on the other face the Triumph of 
the Saviour, the Last Judgment, Heaven and Hell. Who that has 
ever studied the “Inferno” of Dante will fail to acknowledge that 
the picture which arises most vividly to his mind’s eye is that of 
the two lovers, Paolo and Francesca, locked in a mutual embrace, 
amid the torments of the nether world, types of unhappy love that 
have descended to us in art till the present day, through the hands 
of such painters as Botticelli, Ary Scheffer, or George Watts. Yet 
if we rob them of their individual names, the names they have 
borne since Dante painted them, and call them simply lovers, we 
find such an incident recurring again and again in art. In the Hell 
of the “Campo Santo,” back to the Hell of the mosaic worker of 
Torcello, these prototypes are sure to recur, as if the appearance of 
these two passion-driven souls. were as necessary an incident in the 
scenery of Hell as the face of Satan himself. 

The mosaics of Torcello are not of uniform date; the upper part 
is a modern restoration, but the lower scenes—those of Heaven 
and Hell—are now believed to be the work of the tenth century. 
In the lowest story of this Hell we have rows of human heads, whose 
eyes are pierced with red-hot wires, reminding us of the description 
of the Irish “ Vision of Adamnan,” “They had streams of fire in 
the holes in their faces, and nails of fire through their tongues.” 
Above these heads the flames arise, which seem to part in the 
middle that they may reveal the two half-concealed forms of the 
man and woman standing, like martyrs, in their midst. 





* See Lord Lindsay. Sketches of the History of Christian Art, vol. 1, p. 131. 
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Our next illustration is from the Campo Santo, at Pisa, where 
upon the south wall we find represented the Triumph of Death, 














\ 


Figures from Mosaic of Hell, Torcello. 





the Last Judgment, the Resurrection, and Hell. Hell is represented 
as divided into four galleries one above another; in the lowest but 
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one we see a devil with a three-pronged fork in his right hand, 
while with his left hand he strikes the man’s shoulder, and thrusts 
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him and the woman, who clings to him, into the flames. Beyond 
this group another demon is seen carrying, in a brazier, a heap 
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of blazing coals which he pours on the backs of the condemned 
as he drives them before him. 

We have now come to the treatment of the same subject in 
Irish sculpture. The Last Judgment is represented on the east face 
of the cross of Monasterboice, which is inscribed to Bishop Muredach, 
who died A.D. 913. Christ bearing His sceptre in one hand and 
His cross in the other stands in the middle ;-the redeemed in heaven, 
to the right, are absorbed in the music of trumpeters led by a harpist 
into whose ear a bird is singing, while music books lie open before the 
musicians. On the left the condemned are seen cast into Hell. Here, 
again, is the devil with his three-pronged fork, raised behind the 
two lovers who kneel folded in each other’s arms, and pressing face 
to face, while beyond them, a second demon carries his brazier 
aloft, and, raising his left foot, he kicks the crouching figure of 
another sinner down into the abyss. 

If the dates of these three examples of Early Christian art are 
correctly given, then the Irish sculpture and the Torcello mosaic are 
about the same age. May we not assume from this that there was 
some long prevalent tradition of such an incident being one of the 
stereotyped subjects, as it were, prescribed to these various artists 
in their treatment of Hell, and followed by the poet of the “ Inferno,” 
as by the mosaic worker of Torcello, and the fresco painter of the 
Campo Santo? This tradition probably travelled to Ireland in 
the ninth or tenth century, and its existence is indicated by the 
bas-relief on this early Irish monument. 


Carrig Breac, MARGARET STOKES. 
Howth. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


BRONZE TRUMPETS. 


TRUMPETS or horns of the Bronze Age are amongst the most 
interesting of the many relics which have helped to illustrate that 
period ; and there can be no doubt it would be a great advantage 
to archeology to have particulars of the discovery of every 
example which has been found. 

The bronze Horn here figured was dug out of a beg in 
Co. Cork. Unfortunately, particulars of the exact spot and the 
conditions under which it was found are unknown, as_ the 
finder has since died. The locality, however, is known, being the 
mountains at Drimolcague, near Dunmanway, where a similar 
horn was found, which is now in the British Museum. 


Fig. 1.—Bronze Trumpet, found near Drimoleague, Co. Cork. 
From a Drawing by C. Praetorius made for the “ Reliquary.” 


This specimen is like many others found in Ireland, with the 
exception of a few minor details mentioned hereafter. It was 
made by casting, the seams of the mould being still visible. Near 
the mouth-hole, which is at the side, 12 inches from the small end 
of the horn, there are two points worthy of notice. To the left 
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of the mouth-hole there is an iron nail, the head only is seen 
outside ; inside, the point can be felt with the finger. This nail is 
firmly fixed to the bronze, apparently by rust. It is not impossible 
that it is of the same date as the horn. Sir John Evans speaks of 
Bronze trumpets being in use during the early Iron Age. On the 
right of the mouth-hole, there exists a rude ornamentation, scratched 
by the owner. On the inner surface of the mouth are a number 
of parallel lines running longitudinally about -half-an-inch apart ; 
there are also two rivet-holes. 


Fig. 2.—Bronze War Trumpet, from Kanturk, 
Co. Cork. Day Collection. 


Fig. 3.—Bronze War Trumpet, from Co. Antrim. - Day Collection. 


In Hore Ferales* we find the following further particulars 
relating to objects of this class :—“ Trumpets made of bronze have 
been more frequently discovered in Ireland. A few specimens have 
been found in Denmark, very . peculiar in form and much 
ornamented, three of which are engraved in Adlas de lArchéologie 
du Nord, aud one has been found in England. 

Irish trumpets, of which no less than sixteen specimens are 
preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, and seven, besides five 
fragments, preserved in the British Museum, may be divided into 


' Hore Ferales, by J. M. Kemble, edited by A. W. Franks, 1863. Page 107. 
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five varieties (of which the illustration is one), have been found with 
celts and other implements of bronze, and therefore belong to the 
so-called Bronze period. 

The use of war trumpets by Celtic nations is noticed by several 
authors—Polybius speaks of innumerable trumpeters in the army of 


Fig. 5.—Central Africa Ivory Trumpet. Day Collection. 


the Celts, and Diodorus Siculus says of the Gauls, that “they have 
barbaric trumpets of a special nature, which emit a hoarse sound 
well suited to the din of battle.” 

The conch-shell trumpets of Fiji have side mouth-holes; and 
from the Niger river, West Africa, we find the chief's war horn 
made from an elephant’s tusk, with the mouth-hole half-way between 


either end. 
C, J. PRAETORIUS,. 
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LIST OF BRONZE WAR TRUMPETS. 
COMPILED BY THE EpiTor. 





PLACE, 


Ballynure, near Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim 
(found in Cairn). 


Bog near Birr, between Cork and Mallow 
(14 specimens), 


Carrick O’Gunnell, Co. Limerick (3 speci- 
mens). 

Lough-na-Shade, near Armagh (4 speci- 
mens; one with “Late Celtic” orna- 
ment in Mus. R.LA., No. 8). 

Ardbrin, parish of Anaghclone, Co. Down 
(the largest and finest specimen in the 
Mus. R.I.A.; No. 9 found in Bog with 
remains of lake-dwelling and canoe). 

Dowris, near Parsontown, King’s Co. (some 
now in Mus. R.LA.. No. 11; others in 
Brit. Mus.) 


Cornaconway, Cloghoughter Castle, Co. 
Cavan (3 specimens in Mus. R.I.A., Nos. 
6, 14, and 15). 

Drumabest, parish of Kilraughts, Co. Antrim 
(4 specimens, two now in Brit. Mus.) 


Derrynane, Co. Kerry (now in Mus. R.I.A., 
No. 12). 


Roscrea, Co. Tipperary (now in Mus. 
R.LA., No. 7). 


Macroom, Co. Cork (now in Mus. R,I.A., 
No. 10). 


Killarney, Co. Kerry. 
Chute Hall, Tralee, Co. Kerry. 


Mus. Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


Killybrecan, 
Armagh. 


parish of Clonfeacle, Co. 


Portglenone, Co. Derry (now in coll. of Mr. 
R. Day, of Cork). 


Diamond Hill, Killeshandra, 

Crookstown, Co. Cork. 

Dunmanway, Co. Cork. 

Lower barony of Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 
Bush Mills, Co. Armagh. 
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ON A ROUND TOWER AT PORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE, 
AND A CURIOUS ANCIENT BURIAL CUSTOM NEAR IT. 


ParTLy in the churchyard of the village of Portpatrick and partly outside 
it, there stands the remains of the old kirk, now a roofless ruin, with an 
ancient circular tower at the west end. (See plan shown on fig. 1.) 

The date of the church, or at any rate of the ashlar work, is 1629, as can 
be seen on a corbel at the bottom of the east end gable, although I rather 
suspect the main portions of the walls are older, fur there is a cupboard-like 
recess on the south side of the chancel near the east end very suggestive of 
having been a piscina at one time. The walling itself is of rough local stone, 
very hard, and quite incapable of being worked at all, so’ that it is difficult 
to arrive at age from it, and repairs and alterations to the walls in such 
stone soon show but little trace. What formerly was the nave is separated 
from the rest of the church by a solid wall. This portion is called 


Garden 


Fig. 1.—Plan of Church and Round Tower at Portpatrick. 


“The Blair Vault,” over which was a gallery when the church was in use, 
approached by a flight of stairs outside on the north. From this gallery 
there has been a doorway leading to the first floor of the tower. The 
tower itself is circular, and, as far as I remember, about g ft. diameter 
inside. The walls are about 3 ft. 3 ins. thick on the ground floor, which 
is entered by a door at the west with old jambs of coarse Old Red 
sandstone, a coarser kind of stone than that used in the windows and 
doorways of the church. The present floor-level is about a foot 
below the present ground outside, but without. digging it would be 
impossible to say whether this is the original level or not; I am inclined 
to think it is not far from being so, especially if my surmise about the 
tower is correct. The tower, as at present, is divided into two stages 
externally by a moulded string course about one-third of its height up; the 
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moulding, I think, is fifteenth century work. The walling above the string 

course is somewhat thinner than that below, and may be of the same date 

as the string course or even later, viz., 1629, as 

the windows at the top appear to be of that 

period. The tower is roofed with slate, and has 

a pigeon-cote on the top. The lower stage 

affords important evidence of being older than 

the superstructure and seems to be the remains 

of an early round tower. Internally from the 

string level down to the ground is a fracture, 

larger at the top than the bottom; there is no 

~, fracture in the wall above, which is built over 

a ote the crack, seeming to indicate that the older tower 

Fig. 2.—Sketch of Windows Was seriously damaged in some way—perhaps 

in lower stage of Tower struck by lightning—and rebuilt in later times in 

at Portpatrick. a very similar fashion to what it had been. 

Also the two windows of the lower floor that remain are undoubtedly “long- 
and-short ” work, as will be seen by the 
subjoined sketch (fig. 2). Their height is 
about 3 ft.,and width 6 ins. without any 
trace of any glazing rebate as far as I could 
see, and they are of the same stone as the 
jambs of the doorway. Internally they 
finish with splays and flat heads. There 
are two roof weatherings on the tower ; 
the lower one evidently being for the 
slate roof of the church when last used, 
the other, slightly above it, appears to 
have been intended as a weathering to 
a thatched roof. The ground around 
the tower has risen very considerably, 
as the sexton told me there was a good 
gravel path on the north side at four feet 
below the present level ; this will probably 
be above the ancient ground-level, so 
that would make the doorway at the west 
end some considerable height above the 
ground, a very usual thing in early towers. 
The reason I have described the 
tower so particularly is that I think it 

has always been omitted from the num-— 

ber of Scottish round towers, and that it 

undoubtedly has a strong claim to be 

included in them. 
10 











Fig. 3.—Sketch of Tower at Portpatrick. 
The windows of the upper stage are 
square-headed. 
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Also my attention was called by Mr. Rob, the sexton, to what seems 
to me a very curious custom, and one which is, as far as I am aware, not 
at all common, and for the meaning of which I have been unable to obtain 
any clue, although undoubtedly it must originally have had one. Within 
a radius of less than thirty feet from the tower above described, 
and therefore on the site of the ancient burial-ground, the sexton 
finds, at a considerable depth, when he is digging a 
new grave in that part of the churchyard, what he 
describes as “the traces of some sort of wooden 
coffin,” the wood of which it was composed being 
utterly perished, so as to be nothing but pulp 
(probably it was more in the form of a wooden box 
than of coffin shape), and with the skeleton he finds 
rough shale discs in the position shown in the accom- 
panying sketch (fig. 4). These discs vary in size from 
12 ins. to a little over 2 ins. in diameter, and from a 
little over } in. to } in. thick; they retain the natural 
surface of the cleavage, no attempt being made at 
polishing or smoothing the face of the disc. The 
edges have been very roughly chipped to a rude 
circle. No other objects are found with these burials, 
and only at very rare intervals has he come across 
fragments of shale bracelets, these have been turned 
and are well made, judging by the fragment he showed 

Fig. 4.—Sketch me, which was about 3 in. thick, by a little more on 
showing position of the flat. I have enquired at the Museum of Practical 
shale discs in grave Geology in Jermyn Street, and was there informed 

—— that the nearest point at which shale could be 
obtained is Ayr or Whitehaven; the probability is that Ayr is the place 
from which it would be brought. The smaller discs are moderately plentiful 
and are to be picked up on the surface of the churchyard now, as he did 
not think of keeping them when levelling up after filling in the grave. 


E. Towry WuvtE, F.S.A. 























CHAPEL OF ST. THOMAS THE MARTYR, ST. DAVID’S 
CATHEDRAL. , 


Breyonp the north transept of St. David’s Cathedral is the chapel of St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and it is not only higher than the roof of the 
Cathedral but departs considerably from its parallel. A slight deviation 
in the chancel from the line of the nave is not uncommon, and may 
possibly symbolize the inclination of the Saviour's head upon the cross ; 
but it is difficult to see what is typified in the inclination of this chapel. 
The Galilee Porch of Ely Cathedral has also a deflection to the north. 
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Fig. 1.—Double Piscina. Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. David’s Cathedral. 


Within this chapel is a beautiful Early English double piscina (fig. 1), 
consisting of two trefoil arches under a square head, having the spandrels 
filled with foliage. ‘In one of the spandrels is a curious group” write Jones 
and Freeman in their History and Antiquities of St. David's, “ representing a 





Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. David’s Cathedral. 
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combat between a man and a monster in the act of swallowing another 
man.” Those who have examined this piece of sculpture very carefully, 
consider that these learned historians were mistaken, and that it represents 
a combat between two soldiers with square shields. One soldier is covered 
by his shield, which has a central boss in it, and the other warrior can 
easily be made out. In the eastern spandrel is a dove’ with a broken 
leaf in its bill. The dove with the olive branch has been the emblem of 
peace and forgiveness from the time when it returned to the ark.* Thus 
we venture to suggest that the sculpture symbolizes War and Peace—two 
fighting warriors in one spandrel representing war or strife, while in the 
other is found a dove with an olive branch, being the emblem of peace. 


Fig. 3.—Boss. Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. David’s Cathedral. 


The chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr was built about the year 1220. 
The vault rises from octagonal shafts and the bosses are richly carved. 
The two principal keystones contain, one the head of the Saviour (fig. 2), 
and the other the figure of our Lord in glory surrounded l.y angels with 
censers (fig. 3). The head of the Saviour is shown with the cruciferous 
nimbus, the beard is short and curly, the hair is parted in the centre and 
falls on either side the face. The other boss depicts our, Lord on His 
throne. The attendant angels swing their censers, and the King of Glory 





* The height of the warrior is 7 ins., and the shields are 4 ins. by 33 ins. 
* The dove measures 10 ins. from the top of the head to the tip of the tail. 
3 See Twining’s Christian Symbols and Emblems, p. 18}. 
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raises His hands in benediction. The cruciform nimbus is behind the 
head of the Saviour. “The crown of Christ” says Durandus,~ “is 
represented under the figure of a cross, and is thereby distinguished from 
that of the saints: because by the banner of His cross He gained for 
Himself the glorification of our humanity, and for us freedom from our 


warn’ 
captivity.’ ALFRED C, FRYER. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GLASS LINEN SMOOTHER FROM 
RAMSBURY, WILTS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a black glass linen smoother or 
glosser which recently came out of an old cottage at Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 
These old-world smoothers, or calenders, as they are sometimes called, are 
now rarely met with, though at one time it is likely they were in common 
use, I know of no other example having been found in Wiltshire. This 
specimen is 6§ ins. high, 5} ins. in diameter ; its under convex surface is 
much rubbed and scratched. 

The glass smoother or rubber 
is of very ancient use. The earliest 
known example in Britain was taken 
from a Viking’s grave in Islay, in 
1878. Two graves were discovered, 
side by side, each containing a 
skeleton, and with each skeleton 
a group of objects pointing strongly 
to the conclusion that the graves 
were those of a man and a woman. 

Beside the first skeleton lay 
the warrior’s panoply of war, and 
the smith’s tools with which the 
weapons, while the warrior fought 
on earth, had been kept in safe 
and serviceable repair. The old 
viking had been laid to rest with 
the objects he cherished most 
around him, so that in Valhalla 
he might not look for them in 
vain, and find himself unprepared 
for the great battle of the gods. 

In the other grave, associated with the second skeleton, were objects 
more likely to have been placed beside a woman. They consisted chiefly 
of ornaments, with one or two objects which may have been of domestic 
value. ‘‘ Most curious of these,” Dr. Joseph Anderson writes in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1879-80, “ is the lump 


Glass Linen Smoother from Ramsbury. 
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of black glass, in shape somewhat resembling the bottom of an ordinary 
black bottle, but flatter in its concavity and rounder on the convex side, 
which bears traces of rubbing, all over it, as if by continuous use. It 
is 3 ins. in diameter, and 1} ins. thick.” Although not uncommon in 
Norway, this is believed to be the only specimen of the kind found in a 
burial in Britain. 

Dr. Anderson, still describing this find, goes on to say that the time 
and character of this and similar burials ‘“‘are capable of being defined 
with a precision and certainty very rarely attainable with undated burials 
in Scotland . . . the forms of the objects, such as the sword, the 
shield boss, the scabbard point, etc., belong exclusively to the last period 
of paganism in Norway, or the heathen viking time—a period which ranges 
from about the beginning of the eighth to the close of the tenth century.” 
Nothing in either of the graves, though found in Scotland, might not have 
been found in Norway. 

Several glass linen smoothers are noticed in the catalogue of the Bergen 
Museum, and it is stated that this form of implement is still, or was 
quite recently, used in districts in Norway. 

There are, at least, two glass linen smoothers in the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland at Edinburgh, besides the ancient one taken 
from the grave on Islay. The ancient example is without a handle,’ and 
must, presumably, when in use, have been held between the finger and 
thumb, or in the palm of the band. The other two are, like the one in 
the accompanying sketch, provided with serviceable handles. 

Stones and pebbles would also seem to have been used both in ancient 
and modern times for smoothing and glossing linen, leather, and other 
materials. 

Under the heading “ Smoothing and Ironing Stones” there are eighteen 
entries in the catalogue of the Edinburgh Museum ; one of these is “an 
oval shaped water-worn pebble of granite, 5? ins. by 4 ins. by 23 ins., 
used within the last ten years in Orkney for smoothing or ironing clothes.”’ 

Sir John Evans, in his Amctent Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
mentions under the name of “slickstones,” polished stones found in burials 
and elsewhere, which may have been used for smoothing leather, cloth, etc. 


Devizes. (Mrs.) M. E, CuNNINGTON, 


OUR FOREFATHERS BY THE. DOVE. 


Wuo has not heard of Arbe Low and its mystic circle, hard by Newhaven 
on the Buxton and Ashbourne Road? and there are Critchlow and Atlow 
and a dozen other Lows in this rough country of the Peak. One of 
these is Sharplow, within a short mile of Tissington’s famous wells, which, 
dressed in flower mosaics on Holy Thursday every year, retains into 





"The handle is probably broken off.—Ep, 
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these cast-iron days the faint reflections, some say, of woodland nymphs 
and river gods; some, of Druid worship; some, of the more recent and, 
therefore, less poetical Christian Benediction of the fields and clerical 
processions with chanted Litanies at every fountain. Perhaps each and 
all of these have woven themselves, according to the fashion of the time, 
into the village festival in their turn, till at length, passing through the 
vulgar form of beating the boundaries and whipping boys thereon to make 
them remember in days to come where the parish boundary lay in their 
youth, the time honoured festival has recovered some of its better religious 
tone and meaning in the annual festival there which it is not our purpose 
now to describe, but which will well repay a visit by the antiquary on 
any Holy Thursday. Near to this-snug. village embraced by hills that 











Fig. 1.—Stone Axe found in Dove Dale. 
From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne. 


shelter it from all winter blasts, the new railway line from Ashbourne to 
Buxton dis-illusions the tourist dreaming of lore and rural retirement. In 
one of its cuttings the great steam navvy scooped up some three years 
ago a beautiful bronze spear-head, as perfect as if it had been turned 
out of a Sheffield shop yesterday, and along with it two long bronze hair- 
pins. The ganger who gave them to us asserted that there were bones 
along with them which he thought were those of a horse, and that they 
were three feet under ground. As these have been described before, I 
shall say no more about them here; but some of us were thus made 
keenly alive to the possibility of other finds. Accordingly, a fortnight ago 
I was hailed by a mason from his cottage door, who brought me out 
Bateman’s book, and along with it a perfect stone axe-head. It is 
11% ins. long, and, though not so elaborately worked as one of Bateman’s 
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pictures, yet is absolutely perfect, and shows signs of either use or hand 
having smoothed its business end. I was-not long in mounting a bicycle 
and reaching Sharplow where it was reported as found, when— 

** Making quest for works of art . 
; ; ‘ ‘ I explored 
That streamlet whose blue current works its way 
Between romantic Dovedale’s spiry rocks.” 


Fig. 2.—View in Dove Dale, showing place where Stone Axe was found. 
From a photograph by R. Bull, Ashbourne. 





Sharplow bows to civilization and the nineteenth century. There Sir 
Gilbert Greenall, Master of the Beauvoir Hunt, has recently built, close to 
Tissington Gates, extensive breeding stables which, with the large 
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adjoining farm, are well worth a long day’s visit from lovers of horses. 
The farm extends back for a couple of miles, taking in the rocky steep 
of the Derbyshire side of the famous Dale. Water was the great need 
of this large establishment, and to supply the want, the musical ripple 
of the silver stream hurrying through the gorge is rudely interrupted by 
the unsylvan ram, with its thud—thud—eternal.thud. A laborious walk 
over the hills hard bound with frost, through herds of breeding hacks, 
past well kept sheds, a passing chat with Mr. Westropp, the agreeable 
and communicative manager of the stud farm and stables, then down by the 
path celebrated in the Compleat Angler where “ Viator” suggests that they 
would save time and trouble by rolling down. Here the newly covered- 
in drain shows the track where the water pipes are laid from the stream 
below, up the precipitous sides of the gorge near to Reynard’s Cave, in 
the getting out of which drain the axe-head was found. The stone is of 
a hard nature, but neither my friend the mason nor I would play the 
vandal by breaking its surface to find out its kind. The hole for the 
handle is shaped internally like a dice box and (unlike Bateman’s pictures) 
is eight inches from the point instead of being, as usual, in the middle. 
It seems to me probable that it is of the hard limestone almost entirely 
composed of shells, which is common in the neighbourhood, or of that 
still harder dark blue, almost black, marble which splints like flint or 
glass ; but the clay in which it has lain for centuries has so impregnated 
it that it is impossible to tell. It was difficult not to be imbued with the 
associations of the place, and to see in every stone an ancient seat of 
some Keltic ancestor, in every hollow of loose boulders some savage’s 
cooking stove. I seemed to hear the genius loci chanting :— 


‘© On yon rude seat Caractacus 
(Neé Caradoc) once sat, 
Boadicea stirred the pot 
Or Bran chastised his brat.” 


The north wind rudely called me to the facts of present life; so, having 
“located” my axe-head’s Aadifat of at least 2,000 years, I. hied me home 
to Bentleia paludosa and to lunch; from the former of which, by the 
favour of the Editor, I may possibly again send accounts of other finds. 


Fenny Bentley Rectory. (Revy.) R. K. Botton. 


FRAGMENTS OF SAXON CROSS-SHAFT AND SILVER 
ORNAMENT RECENTLY FOUND IN WILTSHIRE. 


THE three stones here illustrated were discovered quite recently by the 
Rev. W. Butt, Vicar of Minety, near Malmesbury, Wilts., amongst a heap 
of stones which had been taken out of the foundations of the chancel 
wall when it was under-pinned some two years ago. Though the Vicar 
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carefully watched the work no carved stones were noticed at the time, and it 
was merely by chance that a few cartloads of stones which were not 
required to be broken up for concrete were put by in a heap for future 
use. In this heap the Vicar noticed one of the smaller of the stones a 





Fig. 2.—Part of Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft from Minety Church, Wilts. 


month or two ago, when the stiff clay with which the stones were 
originally covered and obscured had disappeared. He at once carefully 
examined every stone that remained, and found the other two. 

All three are evidently fragments from the shaft of a Pre-Norman 
Cross, though they seem to belong to different monuments, No doubt 
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other fragments now form part of the concrete of the new foundation. 
The larger stone, roughly 1 foot square, shows clearly the flat border, 
or frame of the pattern at the edge, and on one of the side faces are 
scanty remains of apparently similar ornaments. The stone has been 
broken across and is only 6 ins. thick. ‘The original section of the shaft 
seems to have been about 1 foot square. 

The discovery is so far interesting as adding to the now considerable 
number of Pre-Norman sculptured stones to be found in Wiltshire, a district 
in which a few years ago they were supposed hardly to occur at all, 

It is interesting, too, to observe that the character of the ornament— 
a conventionalised vine with bunches of grapes—is perhaps more nearly 
akin to that on the pier of the arch at Britford, and on one of the 





Fig. 4.—Fragment of Silver 
Ornament found in Cricklade 
Cherchyard. Actual size. 





Fig. 3.—Part of Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft 
from Minety Church, Wilts. 


coped stones at Ramsbury, both in Wiltshire, than it is to other known 
examples of foliageous ornament from other parts of England. The 
carving, indeed, might very well be by the same hand as that on the 
Ramsbury coped grave slab." 

The little bit of silver here figured was found in St. Sampson’s 
Churchyard, at Cricklade, N. Wilts., a place which was of some importance 
in Saxon times. In the church porch are preserved part of a coped 
grave slab, and another stone of Pre-Norman date. The silver ornament 
has apparently formed part of the setting of some object, and is 
considered by Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, to be of late Saxon 
date. It is now in the collection of Mr. A. D. Passmore, of Swindon. 


Clyfe Vicarage, » E. H. Gopparp. 
Wootton Bassett. 





*See Wilts. Archaological Magazine, vol. xxvii., p. 65- 
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“THe CATALOGUE OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIFS IN THE POSSESSION OF 
F. G. Hitron Price, Dir. S.A.” (B. Quaritch), is in every way a magnificent 
production. Mr. Hilton Price is not only possessed of the necessary means 
to acquire a fine collection, but he also is fortunately endowed with the 
artistic taste and scientific knowledge requisite for the selection of the 
best specimens procurable. Those who have had the privilege of inspecting 
Mr. Hilton Price’s Egyptian treasures are fully aware of the value and 
interest of his collection, which comprises no less than 4,000 objects. To 
others who have not access to the collection the catalogue now published 
will be of the greatest use. The nob!e example thus set might be followed 
with advantage by other private collectors we could name, and also by those 
public museums which are still without catalogues." We are glad to notice 
that Mr. Hilton Price’s catalogue is not privately printed, like that of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s museum at Alnwick Castle. The author warns 
the reader in his Preface that the collection contains neither large stone objects, 
nor mummies, nor objects the natural place for which is a public museum. 
The objects are classified under three heads, namely (1) objects connected 
with the dead ; (z) gods and animals sacred to them ; and (3) miscellaneous 
specimens. The illustrations are numerous and well executed, some being 
collotype reproductions from photographs and others tone blocks from 
drawings made by Miss Etheldred Price and Mr. C. Praetorius. The way in 
which the book is arranged and got up generally leaves nothing to be desired. 
Nearly all the specimens in the collection possess either an historic or an 
artistic interest, and Mr. Hilton Price seems to have a leaning towards beautiful 
and perfect objects of small size. Perhaps this may account for the absence 
of things which would throw light on the industrial pursuits of the ancient 
Egyptians. Amongst the few specimens of an industrial nature is a terra- 
cotta model of the screw for raising water invented by Archimedes of 
Syracuse when he was in Egypt. The works of the so-called New Race 
or the Neolithic inhabitants of Egypt do not appear to have any charm for 
Mr. Hilton Price, judging from the meagre way in which they are represented 
in his collection. The Coptic period is not altogether neglected, and a few 
beautiful examples of woven tapestry, dating from the third to the sixth 
century A.D., are illustrated. 





* The Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and Medizeval sections of the British Museum, for instance. 
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“THe Master E.S. anp THE ‘ Ars Morienp1,’” by Lionet Cust, F.S.A. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press), contains fac-simile reproductions of the series of 
original prints by the Master E.S., illustrating the Ars Moriendi which 
are now in the University Galleries, Oxford, together with facsimiles of the 
copics by the Master of St. Erasmus in the Print Room at the British 
Museum and the Ars Moriendi block book in the Library of the British 
Museum. The accompanying letterpress gives a graphic sketch of the rise 
of the art of engraving in the fifteenth century and describes the history of 
the Ars Moriendi and its illustrations. With regard to the origin of 
engraving on wood and metal for purposes of illustration, the author says 
that :— 

“It was, in truth, an important branch of the applied arts, and owed eventually its chief 
expression to the goldsmiths, metal-workers, and wood carvers of the Middle Ages. Two 
things were required before the art of engraving could be liberated from its chains and take 
its place as a means of pictorial expression. The substance on which the block or plate could 
be impressed required to be both cheap and durable and capable of resisting the indispensable 
friction and pressure. The earlier forms of paper were too costly or brittle to endure this 
process, while parchment and vellum were articles of luxury requiring careful preparation and 
ill-suited for rapid and repeated printing. A vehicle, too, was required to carry the pigment 
or colouring matter necessary for the transfer of the design from the block to the surface which 
was ready to receive it, a vehicle fluid enough to be easily spread and siccative to remain 
permanent when the impression had been made. The ink of the scribe was ill-suited for the 
requirements of the press, and the ordinary pigments of the painter were equally so. Such a 
paper and such an ink were hardly forthcoming before the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, and, given their discovery, engraving was ready to make its appearance upon the 
scene as a new pictorial art, one moreover which was destined, after the lapse of a very few 
years, to give birth to what has perhaps proved the most important invention ever made for 
the benefit of the human race, that of printing with movable types.” 


The earliest date which appears on a wood engraving is 1423 and on a 
copper engraving 1446. The dates which occur on the engravings by the 
Master E.S. are 1465, 1466, and 1467. The University of Oxford is the 
fortunate possessor of the only complete set of eleven small prints by the 
Master E.S. illustrating the Ars Moriendi which were bequeathed to the 
Bodleian by Mr. Francis Douce, F.S.A. 

Mr. Lionel Cust gives the following interesting account of the work in 
question :— 


The Ars Moriendi, or Speculum Artis bene Moriendi, the “ Art of Good or Evil Dying ” 
was a religious treatise, used with conspicuous force and authority by the Church during its 
long ascendancy in the Middle Ages. At this date the keys of knowledge as of salvation 
were entirely in the hands of the Church, and the lay public both high and low were, 
generally speaking, ignorant and illiterate. One of the secrets of the great power exercised 
by the Church lay in its ability to represent the life of man as environed from the outset by 
legions of horrible and insidious demons, who beset his path througheut life at every stage up 
to his last breath, and are eminently active and often triumphant when man’: fortitude is 
undermined by sickness, suffering, and the prospect of dissolution. From such attacks and 
pitfalls only the continuous presence and protection of the Church could protect the hapless 
pilgrim through life. In aid of such a mission certain doctrines were adopted by the readers 
of the Church, and inculcated in treatises drawn up by the imost eminent divines of the day, 








eee 
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such as the famous Jean Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris. In this teaching the 
Ars Moriendi, \inked as it was with the doctrine of eternal punishment, played a most 
important part. It was on his deathbed that a man was most amenable to advice, and in 
need ot consolation to give him hope at the moment when his soul was about to depart into 
the unknown. When pictorial art began to lend its aid to the minister of religion, it was of 
great service, for often, when the mind was too illiterate or the ear too feeble to comprehend 
the good doctrine which was being expounded at the bedside, the eye could follow in the print 
or illuminated page the subject to which the patient’s thoaghts should be directed. According 
to the treatise for which the series of engravings by the Master E.S. was probably executed, 
there are five stages of danger, which the dying man must survive before the triumph of the 
Church is assured. These stages are (1) Infidelity ; (2) Despair ; (3) Impatience; (4) Vain- 
glory ; and (5)|Avarice. The purport of the treatise is to reveal to the sufferer the temptations 
to which he will be subjected, and also the way in which he will be aided by Divine inter- 
vention to overcome them. Hence the prints, eleven in number, contain five pairs of subjects, 
representing the temptation and the protection afforded by angelic assistance, leading up 
to the general triumph of the Christian religion at the final moment of death. 


The pictures might well be described as studies in Angels, Saints and 
Devils contending for the soul of a dying man. They are of great interest, 
both on account of the early phase of the art of engraving they exhibit and 
because of the curious insight they give us into the peculiar workings of the 
medizval mind. No doubt many of our readers will be glad to possess the 
fac-similes to which we have directed their attention. 


THE fourth volume of “ExcAvATIONS IN CRANBOURNE CHASE, NEAR 
RusHMorg,” by Gen. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., &c. (privately printed), 
fully sustains the high reputation of the author as an explorer of ancient 
sites on the most approved scientific methods. In this volume is included 
the Presidential Address to the Dorchester Meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in 1897, which has already been noticed in the 
Reliquary. Our knowledge of the Bronze Age in Britain has hitherto 
been derived almost exclusively from sepulchral deposits, founders’ hoards, 
and chance finds. Now, for the first time, we have revealed to us the 
nature of an inhabited site of that period. The excavations of four 
camps of the Bronze Age are here described, namiely, one at the South 
Lodge, near Rushmore, another on Handley Hill (three miles south-east 
of Rushmore, and ten miles north-east of Blandford), a third on Handley 
Down, and a fourth on Martin* Down (eight miles east of Rushmore, 
and three and a half miles north of Cranbourne). Accounts are also given 
of the exploration of one of the largest sepulchral mounds in the county 
called Wor Barrow (one mile east of Handley), which is a long barrow 
of the Stone Age, and several round barrows of the Bronze Age on 
Handley Hill. Gen. Pitt-Rivers demonstrates conclusively that in 
archeology, as in most other exact sciences, everything depends on careful 
measurement. In the case of the silting up of the ditches round the 





* Spelt “ Marten” on the Ordnance Map. 
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camps and tumuli, for instance, the depth at which an object is found 
gives its approximate, or, at all events, relative age. The ditches of the 
South Lodge Camp, at Rushmore, although completely silted up when the 
excavation commenced, proved to have been originally 6 ft. 6 ins. deep. 
At the bottom of the ditch, in positions which showed that they were 
deposited when the entrenchment was open, and had only just been dug, 
were found a bronze razor and awl, and an urn of Bronze Age type; 
3 ft. from the surface another bronze razor, a bronze bracelet, and a 
bundle of bronze wire were found; and everything above this was Roman. 
The cross sections and reproductions from photographs taken whilst the 
excavations were in progress show all this very clearly. Amongst the 
most important result derived from the examination of the objects found 
in the various layers of silt in the ditches, is the possibility of classifying 
the different kinds of ancient British pottery, a thing which no previous 
explorer has ever attempted. Even the curators of our museums know so 
little about pre-historic pottery that they carefully avoid committing 
themselves to a definite period in their labels, and when they see a 
stranger coming along with a potsherd in his hand to inquire its age, 
they simply groan and say to themselves, “here is another of these 
confounded chaps coming to tell us he wants to know, don’t you know ; 
and how the deuce are we to get rid of him?” The Bronze Age camps 
explored by Gen. Pitt-Rivers are of approximately square shape in plan, 
such as would most probably be called Roman by many antiquaries. It is 
surely time that the county archeological societies in other parts of 
England should turn their attention to an endeavour to differentiate the 
Bronze Age camps from Roman and post-Roman and Stone Age camps. 
In reading the account of the exploration of Wor Barrow, and looking at 
the plates by which it is illustrated, it is impossible not to regret that 
the work of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and other antiquaries of his time was 
not carried out in the same thorough manner. Not the least interesting 
part of Gen. Pitt-Rivers’ latest volume to us is the study of Bronze Age 
ornament with which it concludes. We notice, by the way, that he traces 
the origin of the Bronze Age chevron filled in with hatched lines, which 
occurs so frequently on the overhanging ruins of ancient British urns to 
copies of lashing or bandaging. Dr. Colley March and the editor of the 
Religuary, in his Yates Lectures on “ Celtic Art and its Developments,” 
have, we believe, arrived independently at the same conclusion. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Gen. Pitt-Rivers’ work at Rushmore will 
stimulate an interest in National British Archeology, and perhaps some 
day lead to our Universities making it one of the compulsory subjects 
to be studied for an academical degree. 


“THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH House” (Social England Series), by 
Sipney O. Appy (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.), although forming one 
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of a series, contains a great deal of original matter; so much so, that we 
cannot help regretting it was not issued as an independent publication, 
instead of being associated with a number of more or less meritorious 
specimens of book-making. Mr. Addy is of opinion that the simplest kind 
of house was evolved out of the temporary booth or tent built by shepherds 
for their summer residences; the framework of such booths being constructed 
by erecting two wooden “forks” or “crutches” to form the gables at 
each end and connecting them by a ridge piece. An illustration is given 
of a house called “Teapot Hall” at Scrivelsby, near Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, which is a reproduction of the booth in more solid materials. It 
is rectangular in ground-plan and triangular in cross-section. The two 
end walls are vertical, but there are no side walls, as the roof extends 
from the ground to the ridge. The framework of the building consists of 
“crutches” or “crucks” supporting each of the gables, connected by 
horizontal purlins and a ridge-piece. In a more advanced stage the 
vertical side-walls are differentiated from the roof, although the “ crucks” 
are still retained to support the ridge. The angle of the roof becomes 
less steep and the rafters rest at the upper end on the ridge and at the 
lower end on the wall-plate. This method of construction has been 
adopted with marked success by modern engineers in the roofs of large 
railway stations, as for instance at the Midland terminus at St. Pancras. 
Here the roof principals rise from the ground and are entirely independent 
of the side walls, whose only function is to act as a screen to keep out 
the weather and bear no share in taking the thrust of the roof. Most of 
the older houses in the remote parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
built on “crucks.” The distance between the roof principals or ‘‘crucks” 
is called a “bay” and its standard length should be 16 ft. Mr. Addy 
explains that this length is not arbitrarily chosen, but arose from the fact 
that the cattle were housed under the same roof as the family and 
servants, and the width of the stalls for a pair of oxen, each 7 ft. wide, 
with the partitions, would come to 16 ft. A particularly interesting 
example of an old English farmhouse illustrated by Mr. Addy is one at 
Upper Midhope, near Penistone. Here the massive highly-polished oak 
table at which the servants took their meals still remains, and no enter- 
prising dealer can remove it without pulling down the house, because it 
is too large to come in or go out through any of the doors or window 
openings, and must therefore have been put together inside the house 
after it was built. The old wooden trenchers shown on the table are 
ingenious, having hollows on both sides, so that after the first course of 
meat had been eaten from one side, they could be turned over and the 
pudding eaten from the other. Mr. Addy by no means exhausts his 
subject. He has, however, broken new ground and addéd a fresh 
interest to the study of the specimens of ancient domestic buildings 
which still remain in this country. Hitherto the question has been 
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looked. at almost exclusively from an architectural, antiquarian, - artistic, 
or sentimental point of view, and the idea that the old farmhouses were 
the outward expression of the wants of the people of the time has 
been in danger of being altogether lost sight of. 
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REMARKS AND CRITICISMS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir has, from time to time, been shewn that the system of faculties, or 
ecclesiastical licences, does not secure, as a rule and generally speaking, the 
protection of parish Churches, which the vandalism disclosed shows to 
be necessary. The system-may not have been designed with the object of 
bringing fees into the Registries, but latterly, that seems to have been, 
and still is, the main effect of them, and they have naturally been continued 
as a serviceable adjunct to ecclesiastical revenues, although the amount in 
each case seems latterly to have been brought within reasonable limits as 
regards the parties to pay. 

Therefore, either abolish them as useless impositions, being ineffective to 
prevent abuses, or retain them and improve the system. The latter is 
the course that would doubtless be adopted. The preservation of ancient 
buildings is happily not a party-question, and Parliament has already legislated, 
45 & 46 Vict., c. 73 (1882), in view to the protection of certain monuments 
of antiquity deemed to be of national interest. 

It may be assumed that the applicant for a faculty is the incumbent of the 
particular parish, conjointly with the churchwardens as the representatives of 
the parishioners in vestry assembled. 

My suggestions may with serviceable brevity be put forward in the 
following outline of a Bill which might be introduced into Parliament 
enacting :— 

“‘That no re-construction, re-building, restoration, or alteration, by demo- 
lition in the whole or in part, or by removal, substitution, or addition of any 
material or substantial part of a parish church situated within either of the 
provinces of Canterbury or York, shall be lawful unless a faculty or licence 
be obtained as heretofore from the Chancellor of the Consistory Court of the 
diocese, that one uniform course of obtaining such faculty shall be adopted 
in every diocese. The application shall be by petition in the form set out in 
the Schedule annexed, addressed and presented to such Chancellor, stating 
the facts of the case, and the nature of the faculty required, and such 
petition shall be accompanied by plans shewing the alterations proposed. 
Upon receipt of the petition, the Chancellor shall issue a citation or notice 
to objectors to appear and state their objections, which notice shall be 
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published by being inserted in Zhe Zimes and also a local journal, and 
also by being affixed on the church door during [one month]. The petition 
and plans to be submitted to the inspection and consideration of the County 
Council of the county (until the establishment of Church Boards), and also 
to tae Society of Antiquaries of London by the petitioners at the expiration 
of-the period of [two months], and any determination, either approving (or 
disapproving) by such two bodies to be signified by resolution, transmitted to 
the Chancellor of such diocese. That the Chancellor of any diocese may 
(the expense to be defrayed out of the moneys provided by Parliament) call 
in aid towards arriving at a determination, the independent opinion, as an 
expert, of one of the Inspectors usually employed by the Commissioners of the 
Treasury to inspect Ancient Monuments under the 45 & 46 Vict., c. 73, by 
directing him to inspect and report as to the condition and best mode of 
preserving the structure. 

“That small repairs [or ornamentation] considered necessary or expedient 
by the churchwardens and conjointly ordered by them from time to time to 
be done shall not be such work as requires the authority of a faculty within 
the meaning of this Act. 

“That the fees to be paid on the grant of a faculty shall be those speci- 
fied in the table set out in the 2nd part of the Schedule annexed [See Public 
Worship Regulation Act], and shall not in any case exceed the sum of 


“That in every case where a faculty is granted the Chancellor shall 
transmit particulars of the same to the Rural Dean. That it shall be the 
duty of every Rural Dean to annually inspect each parish church in his 
deanery, and to report to the Archdeacon or the Ordinary [Bishop] of the 
diocese as to dilapidations, as to unauthorised work contemplated, in progress 
or completed, and also to supervise the carrying out of works authorized 
under any faculty granted, to secure compliance with any conditions annexed 
to the same, and to report any irregularity. That any Rural Dean: neglecting 
any such duties shall be liable to a penalty of £100 to anyone who may sue 
for the same, with full costs of suit, in addition to any proceedings ecclesias- 
tical or otherwise to which he may be already amenable. 

‘That all penalties incurred under this Act shall be recoverable under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act.” J. WatTer Watson. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


IN an article on “Some Glamorganshire Inscriptions,” by Prof. John 
Rhys, LL.D., in the April number of the Archaologia Cambrensis, attention 
is directed to a hitherto unnoticed peculiarity in the formula of the inscription 
on the great cross at Merthyr Mawr, near Bridgend, which throws a new 
light on the heretical tenets of the ancient Celtic Church in Wales. The 
inscription begins :— 
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** Inomine di pat 
ris & fili speri 
tus santi.” 

‘*In the name of God the 
Father and of the Son 
the Holy Spirit.” 

In reference to the omission of the e¢ between fi/i and speritus Prof. 
Rhys says :— 

“ As to the formula /(”) nomine Dei Patris et Fili Spiritus Sancti, we have 
had it already on the cross of Houelt, and it seems to mean, ‘In the name of 
God the Father and of the Son the Holy Spirit.’ I have shown both to 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, who has devoted to them a brief notice in his Paulician 
work called ‘The Key of Truth.’* Among other things he says: ‘This 
formula takes us straight back to Zhe Shepherd of Hermas, in which the Son 
of God is equated with the Holy Spirit, and it also exactly embodies the 
heresy of which Basil deplored the prevalence in the eastern regions of Asia 
Minor. These inscriptions, therefore, rudely disturb the ordinary assumption 
that the early Celtic Church was “ catholic in doctrine and practice”; as if 
Bede had meant nothing when he studiously ignored St. Patrick and denied 
that the British bishops even preached the Word.’ He says of the other 
formula, Jn nomine Dei Summi,* that it seems to be both pre-trinitarian and 
connected with the series of inscriptions in honour of Oed¢ tyYioroc, found in 
Asia Minor, and referred by Schurer and Franz Cumont to Jewish influence. 
He ends his note with the words: ‘ The survival of such a formule on these 
old Welsh crosses explains why Bede rejected the baptism of the British 
Christians, and why Aldhelm (a.p. 715) denied that they had the Catholice 
fidei regula at all.’ The absence in our inscriptions of anything explicitly 
trinitarian is remarkable, and I should like to see the question more fully 
discussed. Lastly, I am reminded by the Editor of the remarkable fact 
that no representations of the Trinity, nor symbols of the Trinity, occur in 
Celtic art.” 

The following extract froma review of Mr. Conybeare’s work which 
appeared in the Atheneum for June 25th, 1898, explains the nature of 
the Paulician heresy :— 

“In the year 1837 an orthodox Armenian bishop warned his synod that 
there were in the village of Arkhwéli, near Erivan, twenty-five families of 


refugees from Turkey who practised the ancient heresy of the Paulicians. The . 


synod did what they could to avenge such an insult to the Church, opened 
an inquisition, and obtained some confessions on their own account. Later, 
the heresy having spread in spite of their efforts, the aid of the secular arm 
was called in, and the criminal court of Tiflis fined the sectaries forty roubles 





* The Key of Truth: a Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia. Edited and translated 
by F. C. Conybeare. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
? At Llantwit Major. 
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apiece. During the proceedings the inquisitors seized a book containing the 
ritual of the sect, together with some canons for its regulation and a few 
doctrinal comments, and it is of this book that Mr. Conybeare here publishes 
the Armenian text and an English translation. 

“The cardinal tenet of the doctrine thus disclosed appears to be that the 
Founder of Christianity was not born the son of God, but became so by 
election, or, as Mr. Conybeare puts it, by adoption. This grace was the reward 
of His perfectly sinless life, and was not conferred upon Him until He was 
baptized by John. In the words of the text :— 

“‘Then it was that He received authority, received the high-priesthood, 
received the kingdom and the office of high shepherd. Then He became 
the light of the world, then He became the way, the truth, and the life. 
Then He became the door of heaven, then He became the rock im- 
pregnable at the door of hell; then He became the foundation of our 
faith ; then He became Saviour of us sinners; then He was filled with 
the godhead; then He was sealed ;: then anointed; then He was called 
by the voice, then He became the loved one, then became to be guarded 
by angels, then to be the lamb without blemish. Furthermore He then 
put on that primal raiment of light, which Adam lost in the garden. 
Then, accordingly, it was that He was invited by the Spirit of God to 
converse with the heavenly Father; yea, then also was He ordained king 
of beings in heaven and on earth and under the earth. 

“It follows from this that the Paulician faith is strictly Unitarian, 
acknowledging as God only the First Person of the Trinity, treating 
Christ as identical with the Holy Spirit, and considering Him as a 
creature rather than creator. In the same creed the devil also plays a 
large part: he existed, apparently, from the beginning; he it was who 
debauched Eve in the form of a serpent, thereby introducing. sin into 
the world, and causing all men to be born under his sway; he also stirted 
up Judas to betray and Peter to deny Jesus; and it is he who personally 
inspires and disseminates false doctrines.” 

On the 11th of May, 1898, Mr. F. C. Conybeare read a paper before 
the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion on “ The Character of the 
heresy of the Celtic Church,” in which the whole question was fully 


investigated. 
® ® ® 


The following report appeared in the ‘‘St. James’ Gazette" for March 7th. 
‘‘ The Lord Mayor presided, on the 6th of March, at a meeting held in the 
Mansion House in furtherance of the proposed national commemoration in 
1901 of the thousandth anniversary of the death of King Alfred, who (according 
to the best authorities) died in October 901 a.p. At former meetings it was 
resolved that such commemoration should include a memorial to the King in 
his royal city of Winchester, where he passed so many years of his life and 
where his dust still lies. The Queen has given her patronage to the proposal. 
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A further meeting at the Mansion House, held in November last, decided that 
the memorial should take the form of a statue of King Alfred, together with 
a hall to be used as a museum of Early English history. There was a 
good attendance at the meeting, the Lord Mayor being accompanied by 
the Sheriffs, the Mayor of Winchester, and a large number of provincial 
mayors, wearing their chains of office. On the other hand, the letters and 
telegrams excusing non-attendance were numerous, one being from the 
United States Ambassador, who explained that he was engaged to be at 
Windsor. The Lord Mayor, in opening the meeting, eulogized King 
Alfred as a great citizen of London, who had built its walls, and was a 
great forerunner of the City companies and constitution. Mr. Alfred 
Bowker, honorary secretary (formerly Mayor of Winchester), gave an 
account of the present position of the commemoration proposals. He 
said that a committee had now been formed in America to co-operate 
and assist, which included the names of Colonel Hay, Bishop Potter, the 
presidents of Yale and Johns-Hopkins Universities, and Mr. Lea, ‘the 
historian of Philadelphia.’ Among other suggested means of commemora- 
tion were a naval display, a naval exhibition, a military review, and a 
historic pageant through the streets; but nothing with reference to these 
had yet been decided. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft had been asked if he 
would undertake the colossal statue, and progress is being made with the 
work. The site considered to be the best for the purpose has been given 
by the Corporation of Winchester. As to the memorial hall, or museum, 
it had been decided to select the historic grounds of Wolvesey Castle, 
close to the statue, a castle which, till about one hundred years ago, had 
been the residence of Kings, or the home of Bishops of Winchester, 
traditionally, from the time of Bishop Agilbert, in the seventh century. An 
advantage of securing this site will be the preservation for ever of the ancient 
ruins and walls of Wolvesey Castle. Another proposal adopted is to issue a 
popular publication containing a record of King Alfred’s life. Under the 
supervision of Sir Walter Besant such a book will be published, with an 
introduction by Sir Walter himself, Sir F. Pollock on ‘Saxon Laws,” the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, on “Saxon Arts,” the Bishop of Bristol on Alfred as a 
religious man and educationist, Sir Clements Markham on Alfred as a 
geographer, Professor Oman on Alfred as a warrior, and Professsor Earle on 
Alfred as a writer. The Poet Laureate also hopes to contribute a few verses. 
Sir Arthur Arnold, Dr. Conan Doyle, the Mayor of Winchester, and the Chief 
Rabbi, were among the subsequent speakers, all eulogizing the Wessex King ; 
but there were no resolutions.” 

We really think it is high time that there should be a Statute of Limitations 
to prevent any personage who has been dead for more than, say, 500 years 
from having a celebration such as that with which it is proposed to do honour 
to the memory of King Alfred. Otherwise where is this kind of thing to end? 
The whole idea underlying silver and golden weddings, jubilees, centenaries, 
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and millenaries is merely a relic of the barbarous superstitions founded on 
ignorance of mathematical science which attributes special virtues to certain 
numbers as, for instance, multiples of 10. The supposed sacredness in 
this case is due to the fact that ro is used as the base of our system 
of numeration, presumably because men have to fingers and 10 toes, 
but if a new base be chosen, say 12, then the sacredness of 100, 1,000, 
etc., disappears, and we get 144, 1728, etc., as our sacred numbers. 
Apart from the absurdity of centenaries generally we think that the sum 
of £30,000 it is proposed to devote to the millenary celebration of 
King Alfred’s death might be applied to very much more useful purposes— 
the London hospitals, to wit. 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Clonfert Cathedral was founded by St. Brendan in the year 558. It is 
situated in the County Galway, about three miles from Banagher Station 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway, three miles from the village 
of Eyrecourt, County Galway, and eight miles from Ballinasloe Station, on 
the Midland Great Western Railway. It has a very chequered and interesting 
history. It suffered greatly from the incursions of the Danes, who frequently 
sailed up the river Shannon from Limerick and attacked it. It was burnt 
six times between the years 744-1179, and was plundered three times between 
the years 949-1065. In the year 1541 it was almost totally destroyed. 
Bishop Wolley repaired the Cathedral in the year 1664. Since that time 
up to the present a period of over 230 years, some alterations and improve- 
ments have been effected, but no general work of restoration has been done, 
consequently the building is at present in great need of repair. Clonfert 
Cathedral although small is very beautiful. It is now used as the Parish 
Church. It is celebrated for its magnificent doorway; one of the 
finest remaining specimens of Hiberno-Romanesque works in existence. 
Brash, in his Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, gives a long description 
of it, and concludes by saying: ‘‘I have been thus minute in describing 
this beautiful porch, which in point of design and execution I have not 
seen excelled by any similar features in these Islands. Romanesque and 
Norman porches and doorways, of course, exist of grander proportions, but 
not exhibiting the fertility of invention and beauty of design that this does. 
I had to relinquish my intention of making a drawing of it, nothing but 
photography could accurately represent the wonderful variety of its 
ornaments. The entire surfaces of the piers and jamb shafts are covered 
with an amazing variety of ornament showing a marvellous fertility of 
‘invention. The bases are unfortunately buried in the earth. The soffets of 
every member, as well as the faces, are carved; in fact, there is not a square 
inch of any portion of this beautiful doorway without the work of the 
sculptor’s tool; every bit of the work being finished with the greatest 
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accuracy.” A diversity of opinion exists as to whether the west front of the 
Cathedral, including the fine doorway, was erected by Bishop John, an 
Italian (1266-1296), as Ware considers it was, or by Peter O’Mordha (or 
O’Moore), as Brash suggests. If the latter be correct, it would place the 
work a century earlier, as Peter O’Mordha (or O’Moore) was Bishop of 
Clonfert during 1161-1171. Brash thinks O’Mordha erected the nave, which 
was afterwards in part re-built in the latter end of the fourteenth or be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Clonfert Cathedral is also celebrated for 
its east window, nearly a thousand years old. Mr. Brash says: “The 
design of this window is exceedingly chaste and beautiful, the mouldings 
simple and effective, and the workmanship superior to anything I have seen 
either of ancient or modern times. The mouldings are finely wrought, and 
the jointings of the stone work so close that I cannot believe they were 
ever worked by tools. The ashlar must have been rubbed on their joints to 
make such close work.” ‘There is a very ancient, large, carved stone font 
in the Cathedral, and a very fine chancel arch; on the latter has been 
discovered some years ago, on removing some plaster, a few small pieces 
of sculpture ; one of which represents a mermaid combing her hair. This 
has been considered to have reference to the voyages of St. Brendan, ‘‘ The 
Navigator” (founder of Clonfert), in the sixth century, in search of the 
Fortunate Islands in the Western Ocean, and to his discovery of America, 
thus anticipating Columbus by over nine hundred years. There was 
originally two transepts; one is now in ruins, and roofless, the other is 
completely gone. There is a small, but very ancient sacristy, at the north 
side of the Cathedral. It is remarkable on account of its being roofed 
with Danish wattles. This hurdle-roofing is considered a mark of great 
antiquity. 

' In the year 1890, some members of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland visited Clonfert Cathedral. They expressed themselves enraptured 
with its magnificent doorway. They stood astonished when they first beheld 
this marvellous specimen of Hiberno-Romanesque work. One member of 
the Society in speaking about the building called it the exquisite Cathedral of 

Clonfert. A writer in a magazine lately, says it would be worth a pilgrimage 

into Connaught to see Clonfert doorway alone. Clonfert was at one time a 

city, and celebrated for its schools. It is now not even a village. It is 

mentioned in a State Paper, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that before 

Trinity College, Dublin, was founded, Clonfert was proposed as a suitable site 

for a University, being then celebrated as a seat of learning, and being in the 

centre of Ireland, a convenient place for Irish students ; but this proposition 
was rejected, and Dublin obtained the Charter. The parish of Clonfert is 
very large: twenty-seven Irish miles in circumference. There is but a small 
and scattered population, consequently the congregation, as in many of 
the country parishes in the West of Ireland, is a small one. Since the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church there has always been a difficulty in 
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collecting the small amount of annual assessment for the Rector’s stipend, 
therefore much local help cannot be expected for repairs. ‘The members of 
the congregation, the late and the present bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert, 
the Dean and Chapter, all the Clergy of the Diocese, and other friends, have 
already given or promised to the Rector, Canon McLarney, contributions 
towards the Restoration Fund. Mr. J. F. Fuller, F.S.A., Architect to the 
Church Representative Body, has estimated that at least £1,500 will be 
required for the preservation of the building. A portion. of the work has 
already been carried out by Mr. A. P. Sharp, Builder, of 17, Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin, under Mr. Fuller’s supervision. The work is being done in 
sections as money is subscribed. _It will be a pity to have to stop it for want 
of funds. An endeavour is now being made to prevent this ancient building 
from falling into decay. It is hoped that the appeal for the preservation and 
improvement of such an ancient, historic Cathedral, which connects the 
present with the past—the nineteenth century with the sixth—will not be 
made in vain. Contributions will be thankfully received by the Lord Bishop 
of Killaloe, Clarisford House, Killaloe, Co. Clare; the Members of the 
Chapter; the Very Rev. The Dean of Clonfert, Ballinasloe; the Ven. 
Archdeacon of Clonfert, Gort, Co. Galway; the Rev. Canon Crawford, 
Woodlawn, Co. Galway; and by Canon McLarney, Rector of Clonfert, 
Banagher, Ireland. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


We have from time to time recorded the discovery of relics of ancient 
Cheltenham. One of the oldest ever found has just been brought to light in 
an excavation in Ambrose Street. It is a combined axe and hammer, made 
of stone, about four inches in depth and three inches wide in the blade, and 
beautifully shaped and polished. Unlike the great majority of similar 
instruments, it is grooved on each side of the head, so that it could be 
fastened in a stout handle, and when so mounted would be a very formidable 
weapon. The stone of which it is made is of igneous origin, and similar in 
character to some of the plutonic rocks in the Malvern chain. It belongs to 
what antiquaries call the Neolithic period of the Stone Age, a period when 
metal was beginning to come into use; and all that can definitely be said as 
to its age is that it was made some time before the Roman invasion. The 
occurrence of such instruments in Gloucestershire is extremely rare, a fact 
noted in “British Barrows” by Canon Greenwell, who says he does not 
believe it would be possible to find a parallel to it in any other part of Britain. 
His collaborator, Professor Rolleston, suggested that the paucity indicated 
that the people of the Stone period enjoyed the blessings of peace, and in 
support of this view he remarked on the absence of evidence of cremation 
among those who used stone weapons. The implement is now in the 
possession of Mr. F. F. Wheeler, head-master of the Parish Church Schools. 





